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Pebsonal.  The  New  Yoik  Committee  havmg 
^n  rhar^e  rmonument  to  Presideut  Lincoln  have 
m  charge  a  'T^J^  ^^^^^  g  g^een- 

"Tld  auoS^r'o^^^^^  Ball,  both  of  this 
:-f'?hey  aU  mich  admired,  one  representing 
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lED 
.  VISITOR 


Birthday  of  Martyred  President 
.^Brings  Back  Cherished  Memories 
\     of  Meeting  Emancipator 


ATTENDED    FAIR    IN  1864! 


As  tiio  nation  todaj'  pauses  to  lionor 
the  birtnday  oL  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sixty-five  years  ^fter  his  deatli,  at 
least  nine  Philadelphians  are  stirred 
by  hving  memories  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

To  them  the  Great  Emancipator  is 
not  a  character  ovoked  from  history 
nor  from  much  repeated,  almost 
legendary  tales.  He  was  a  man  they 
knew. 

In  telling  the  younger  members  of 
their  families  today  their  memories  of 
Lincoln,  tliey  do  not  speak  so  much 
of  his  leadership  and  statecraft.  These 
are  history  and  known  to  ithe  world. 
They  tell  rather  of  little  incidents 
which,  insignificant  as  they  may  have 
seemed  at  the  time,  have  served  to 
endear  the  quiet  man  to  them  because 
of  his  kindliness. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Pearson,  who  lives  today 
■with  her  granddaughter  and  great- 
grandchildren, at 
304  W.  Cambria  St., 
is  nearly  eighty, 
but  her  most  treas- 
ui'ed  memories  are 
tly)se  of  President ' 
Lincoln  when  she  I 
was-  a  girl  and  her 
father  was  at- 
tached to  a  gunboat 
in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 

On  occasions 
when  he  met  her, 
walking    hand  in 
hand  with  her  fath- 
yirs.  Sophie  Pearson  er,  he  would  'slop 
and  stroke  her  curls,  telling  her  that 
Bhe  M'as  a  "very  nice  little  lady." 

The  night  the  President  was  slain  , 
at  Ford's  Theatre,  Wasliington,  D.  C, 
Charles  Francis  Byrne,  a  youth  of 
twenty-five,  paced  anxiously  behind 
the  wings  waiting  to  make  his  debut 
on  the  stage. 

Alter  .shooting  Lincoln,  the'  actor. 
Booth,  leaped  to  the  stage  and  escaped 
past  him.  Today  Byrne  lives  at  4929 
Boudinot  St.,  and  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony 
aided  in  convicting"  accomplices  of  the 
murderer.  From  that  day  to  this  he 
has  never  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Paul  .1.  Field,  eighty,  400  S.  9th  St., 
today  recalled  -hOjjV  President  Lincoln 
once  picked  him  up 
when,  a.s  a  boy  oi 
eleven    years,  he 
stood    on    a  plat- 
form   in    front  ol 
Independence  Hall  f 
here,  and  watched  ■^■ 
Lincoln  raise  a  biK  |<: 
American    flaj,  to 
the  top  of  a  stand  ^ 
ard  on  Chestnut  st. 

"T  hat   wa.s    .it  * 
sunrise   on   Wash  * 
ington's    Birthday  ' 
February  22,  1S61,  ' ;  ' 
Mr.    Field    said. : 
"President  Lincoln 
came    down  trom 
the  old  Continental 
Hotel,    where  the 
Benjamin  Franklin 
now    stands,  and 


I>uul  J.  Field 


Sirs.  Mutideleiia  Arzt 


nail  AD'FT.PHTA  Hf  rr,>  iri  ^K 


officiated  at  the  ceremony.  I  was 
Standing  beside  the  President  as  ho 
pulled  the  halyards.  When  the  flag 
was  at  the  top,  he  turned  to  me,  lifted 
nie  by  my  arms  and  said,  'Whose  boy 
ore  vou?'  I  answered,  'Paul  Field's 
\)oy,  Mr,  President.'  He  put  me  down, 
end  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  'I  hope  yc^u  grow  up  to  be  a 
£ood  man.' 

"i^'our  years  later  I  saw  President 
Lincoln's  body  as  it  lay  in  state  in 
Independence  Hall, 
in  1865,  the  Sunday 
after  he  was  shot." 

Mr.  Field,  who 
conducts  a  real  es- 
tate office  at  742  S. 
2d  St.,  is  tlie  oldest 
living  member  of 
the  Philadelihia 
Real  Estate  Board, 
which  he  joined  in 
1909.  1 
Mis.  Matilda  Ste- 
venson, seventy- j 
eight,  133  P  c  n  n  | 
boulevard.  East 
Lansdowne,  who 
met  President  Lin- 
coln when  she  was 
nine  years  old,  re- 
calls him  as  a  man  "with  a  kind  but 
Bad  look  on  his  face." 
■  Mrs.  Stevenson  said  she  shook  hands 
V.ith  Lincoln  vyhile  the  President  and 

his  wife  were  attending  the  Sanitary 
Fair  here  in  1864. 

Mrs.  Magdelena  Arzt,  who  saw 
■tiincoln  twice  and  attended  his  funeral 
when  she  was 
eleven,  lives  at  1336 
N.  Mervine  st.  She 
tells  today  how  she 
called  to  him  out 
of  a  crowd  and 
how  he  stopped  to 
shake  hands  with 
her  while  attending 
the  Sanitary  Com-, 
mission  Fair,  held 
at  Logan  Square, 
in  1864. 

A      picture  of 
"Tad,"  Lincoln's 
son    and    of    his  j 
pony,    is   a  proud , 
Airs.  \  iiiU  H.  Gilbert  possession  of  Mrs.  , 
Viola  H.  Gilbert,  of  403  S.  51st  St., 
whose  husband,  Seymour  Gilbert,  held 
office  under  the  Civil  War  President. 
It  was  given  him  by  the  President. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  "Kentmore," 
Moylan,  Delaware  county,  mother  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
heard  Lincoln  make  his  famous  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg. 

Mrs.   Clara  McCrea,   another  Phil- 
adelphia woman  was  with  her.  Mrs. 
McCrea,  who  until  | 
this  year  lived  at 
111  Simpson  road, 
Ardmore,    has  re- 
cently   moved  to 
T  o  w  s  o  n,  near 
'  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land,  and  is  now 
eighty-five. 

M  r  s.    Elizabeth  \ 
Marr,  ninety,  wlio  {. 
lives  at  2231  Mont-  ■ 
rose    St.,    was  a 
nurse    during  the 
Civil      War  andj 
made    a  per.^onalj 
plea  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  pardon  her 
brother,    a  soldier 
who  fell  asleep  on 
duty. 

Mr.  Lincoln  granted  her  request  and 
replied,  "Go  home,  my  child,  and  tell 
your  mother  '  that  everything  is  all 
right." 

Alfred    C.    Gibson,    a   graduate  of. 
Central  High  School  class  of  1867,  par-J 
ticipated  in  the  trial  of  those  who  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  President| 
He  lives  at  19  W.  Phil-Ellena  st.,  Ger-i 
mantown.   He  was  a  clerk  to  Genei: 
Hartrandt,    before    whom    the  con-" 
spirator.s  were  tried.  niaia 


Mrs.  Clara  McCrca 


EVENING  PUBLIC^LEDGER^PHILAM 

■;I7tributetoTinco^ 


H.n  tadav  as  members  of  Camp  200  Sons       V';"^"  )^ht-Wniiam"  ^.''m 
I„clei>endence  Hall  today  as^m^^^  ^^sd  birthday,    ^^^^^^^j^;^^,^''  j"mes  B.  Nicholson, 


Scene  at 
placed  w 
department  secretary 


AT  FETESIN  CITT 

Jahncke  and  Brookhart  to  Ad- 
dress Meetings  Tonight  in 
Memory  of  Martyr  ^^Z^- 


Abraham  Lincoln,  martyred  leader 
of  the  Union,  today  Is  being  honored 
on  the  123d  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Special  activities  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  have  been  arranged  by  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations.  The  day 
is  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  twenty-one  other  States. 


Highlights  of  the  day's  observance  ^  ,,,.„u..u,„ 

•will  be  the  appearance  of  Ernest  Lee  ^^^j.  -^^^j.  veteran,  who  was  present 


Benjamin  H.  Ludlow,  Philadelphia 
attorney  and  former  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  addressed  1700 
students  of  Girard  College  at  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  exercises  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  college  armory  in  the 
college  grounds  at  Corinthian  and 
Girard  avenues. 

Alumni  Prizes  Presented 
As  part  of  the  exercises,  Alumni 
prizes  were  presented  to  several  stu- 
dents by  Earl  Gratz,  of  the  January, 
1922  class,  and  cadet  prizes  were 
awarded  by  Brigadier  General  Rob- 
ert M.  Brookfield. 

Vachel  Lindsay's  "Lincoln  Walks 
at  Midnight"  was  read  by  Howard 
A.  Andrews,  and  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  was  read  by  Robert 
C  Kerstetter.  Musical  numbers  were 
presented  by  the  Girard  College 
Qlee  Club  and  orchestra. 
James  B.  Nicholson,  87-year-old 


Jahncke,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  in  the  Union  League,  and  the 
address  of  United  States  Senator 
Smith  V/.  Brookhart,  of  lov/a,  before 
Henry  H.  Houston,  2d,  Post,  No.  3, 
American  Legion. 


at  Independence  Hall  when  Abra- 
hara  Lincoln  raised  the  flag  on  the 
historic  structure  at  sunrise  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1861,  was  present  today 
when  Camp  200,  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
eran.s  of  the  Civil  War.  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  Lincoln  tablet  in  front 
of  Independence  Hall. 


Mi-.  Nicholson,  who  lives  at  4509 
North  Gratz  street,  served  for  three 
years  on  the  U.  S,  S.  Jamestown 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  custom 
of  placing  a  wreath  on  the  tablet, 
which  is  set  in  the  pavement  where 
Lincoln  stood  as  he  raised  the  flag, 
is  an  annual  event  for  the  camp. 
The  wreath  was  placed  by  John  J. 
Jeffries,  of  7241  Grays  avenue. 
Gold  Star  Mothers  Gather 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  World 
War  held'  a  luncheon  and  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  celebration  in  the 
Hotel  Walton.  Speakers  were 
Mayor  Moore,  Colonel  Joseph  Nich- 
ol.s.  Colonel  Lewis  S.  Sorley,  re- 
tired; tlie  Rev.  Robert  J.  McFet- 
ridge,  of  the  P.  E.  Church  of  tlie 
Redemption,  56th  and  Market  streets, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Lyng,  of  St. 
Paul's  Catholic  Church,  10th  and 
Christian  streets.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  Colonial  Chapter, 
met  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 

Mr.  Jaluicke  is  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  beginning  in  the 
Union  League  at  8:30  P.  M.  The 
announcement  by  E.  Lawrence  Fell, 
president,  states  that  he  will  discuss 
the  political  situation. 

Senator  Brookhart's  address  will 
form  part  of  the  eleventh  annual 
banquet  of  Houston  Post,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
po.st  home  at  47  High  street,  Ger- 
mantown. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  SAT! 


G.  A.  R.  HONORS  CIVIL  WAR  PRESIDENT 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  yesterday  gathered  at  Independence  Hall,  where 
they  held  exercises  in  commemoration  ol  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Left  to  right:  William  R.  McGirr,  John  Jeffries,  John  Liesec,  Enoch 
Andrews,  James  B.  Nicholson,  George  English  and  Louis  Herman. 


T£g_i^  VENii\G   BUJ^LinM],  N-P  H  I  L  A  D  E  L  P  11 1  a, 

>      H  ,T  1    fir^t    .  "Wnen  the  check   corrl   wna  nnllorl 


Men  and  Things 

Old  PliiladelpUan,  Civil  War  Veteran, 
Eye-Witnesis  of  Lincoln's  Memor- 
able Visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1861 
and  Actual  Participant  in  In- 
dependence Hall  Flag-Raising 
Ceremony,    Recalls  and 
■  Describes  Details  of  That 

1  Historic  Event  ; 

EN  y'io  knew  Lincoln  are  few. 
It  has  been  sixty-seven  years 
since  he  died.  But  in  the 
luomory  of  one  Philadelphian,  Maior 
Henry  J.  Snj'der,  v.ho  celebrated  the 
ninety-third  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day on  March  'I'l  last,  the  recollection 
of  LincohVs  visits  to  this  city  is  as 
strong-  and  ciear  as  if  it  had  just 
happened.     Says  he: 

"I  was  one  of  a  company  of  Phila 
delphians  invited  to  turn  out,  on  the 
eve  of  Washington's  birthday,  in  1861, 
to  escort  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  hotel.  He 
was  then  the  President-elect,  and  it 
was  his  first  official  visit  to  the  city. 
I  was  a.sked  to  gather  a  cavalcade  of 
cavalrymen  to  escort  him.  According 
ly,  at  seven  o'clock  on  February  21, 
we  assembled  at  the  old  Kensington 
depot,  at  Front  and  Berks  streets,  and 
when  the  President's  train  ai-rived  we 
escorted  hirn  down  to  the  Continental 
Hotel  where  he  was  to  stop  over  night. 

"When  we  arrived  there  we  drew  up 
in  line  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  street 
facing  the  hotel,  and  finally  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's tall,  lanky  figure  was  seen  as 
he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  His 
face  seemed  illumined  by  wonderful 
inspiration  as  he  responded  to  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd  and  addi-essed  a 
few  words  of  thanks  for  the  greeting 
and  escort  tendered  him.  At  the  time 
I  was  a  member  of  the  old  Empire 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  which  had 
I  its  truck  house  on  Franklin  street 
near  Wood,  and  when  my  company 
had  left  the  Continental  and  reached 
Nintli  and  Vine  streets,  where  the 
paraders  dispersed.  Chief  David  M. 
Lyle,  who  then  headed  the  volunteer 
fighters,  came  up  to  me  and  said 


•'When  the  check  cord  was  pulled 
and  the  flag,  a  beautiful  banner  ofj 


"e  says,  "tne  more 


you  come  to  love 
■  wonderfu 

Joy  than  to  meet"aTd  know  feople 

wni  iind  there  is  a  wonderful  Ir./ 
Roodness  that  doesn't  show 


1  9  o' 


surface. 


on  the 


China  silk,  was  broken  out  by  the M""'^  to  appreciate  how  wondorfni 
breeze  the  cheers,  yells  and  hurrahs  'J-'o  me  there  is  no  ^rtlt^l 

that  went  up  from  the  crowd  were 
louder  than  any  I  ever  heard.  It  was 
a  great  day,  and  I  was  proud  to  be 
there  and  to  share  in  it.  What  became 
of  the  flag  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a 
line  and  historic  banner  made  by  sailors 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  as  that 
ship  was  on  its  way  home  from  China 
waters,  and  the  flag  had  been  intended 
tor  presentation  to  the  port  where  the 
men  were  to  be  paid  off— which  hap- 
pened, in  this  case,  to  be  the  port  of 
Philadelphia." 


Allj-or  Tn'-d  n-'^r"''-'",'  Lincoln.'  which 
-lajor  bnjdor  remembcj's  so  vividlv 
^vas  one  ot  two  public  n,-  <...l  i„ 


visits  whirh  th  d''"*^']"  ceremonial 
\Jsitb  Which  the  President  made  to  thi' 

city  after  his  election 
the  other  being  the  tim,- 
when  he  came  here  in 
Ibiil  to  attend  the  Sani- 
tary   Fair    in  Logan 


.iiicolii's 
Second 
I'onnal  Visit 


fire 

"Snyder,  I  want  the  Empire  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  to  be  prepared  to 
go  into  action  on  a  sum-ise  alarm  to- 
morrow morning  from  Independence 
Hall,  to  get  dov/n  there  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  have  all  ladders  in  posi- 
tion before  Mr.  Lincoln  raises  the 
flag  over  the  Hall.' 

"I  was  only  a.  young  fellow  at  the 
time  and  it  naturally  filled  me  with 
enthusiasm.  Going  to  the  truck  house 
I  remained  there  over  night  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  re.spond  to  the  sunrise 
alarm.    But  I  found  I  could  not  sleep. 

The  anticipation  of  thci 
morning's  events  keptj 
me  awake.  At  four 
o'clock  I  got  up  and 
waited  for  the  dawn.  Ec 
fore  the  alarm  came  we  •  were  all 
ready.  On  the  first  tap  of  the  alarm 
we  hustled  out  and  ran  down  to  the 
American  Hotel,  on  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth.  The  brace  ladder  was  thrown 
against  the  building.  The  third  story 
ladder  was  next  placed  against  the 
hotel,  and  the  men  mounted  it  and 
stood  at  attention.  Presently  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  out  ot  the  State  House,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  stand  that  was  erect- 
ed m  front,  threw  off  hia  overcoat, 
took  hold  of  the  halyards  and  pulled 
hard  as  he  rai.sed  a  great  bundle,  con- 
tainfng  the  flag,  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 


War  Service 
Began  With 
Militiamen 


Present 
At  Lincoln 
l''lag  liaising: 


The  patriotic  pride  and  enthusiasm 
\\  hich  then  filled  the  breast  of  the  Square,  on  which"  occaThm  he 
young  Philadelphian  who  was  thus  tJu^  tJnion  League,  then  housed  in  the 
privileged  to  take  part  in  an  historic  Baldwin  Mansion,  on  Chestnut  qtVoef 
occasion  carried  him  a  .  few  weeks  wbere  Keith'a  Theatre  is  located  now' 
later  into  the  service  of  his  country—  His  visit  here,  in  18(11  on  hi^  wo,; 
a  service  that  was  to  continue  in  civil  to  Washington,  where  he  was  tn  v^^ 
as  well  as  military  office  for  more  inaugurated  a  few  days  later  wa^  an 
than  a  hair  century.  On  April  9.  1861,  occasion  of  great  import  To  mako  ,^ 
three  days  before  Fort  Sumter  was  ^'11  the  more  impres  dve  and  (n  J 
fired  on,  Captain  Peter  Fritz,  of  the  liove  it  of  any  sugt;vs  on  of  tirti.Jn' 
National  Greys,  offered  that  body  of  ship,  it  was  prepared  as  a  i^^^'h  t.  *" 
nnhtiamen  to   Governor  Curtin.  "^Six  ihe   President  el^A     a   eelthi  Hon  n" 

days  later  the  offer  was  accepted,  am  '  ^Unation  ol 

under  command  of  Colonel  Williani  Washington's  Birthday  and  a  patriotic.] 
D.  Lewis,  after  a  brief  encampment  or  festival  over  the  growth  of  the  Union,  I 
Washington  Square,  the  Greys  wen  '''^'her  than  as  a  celebration  of  a  Re-  1 
to  Baltimore,  where  they  were  callec  Publican  victory.  .  ' 

on  to  guard  the  supplies  at  Fort  McJ  ^  committee  of  Councils  met  Lincoln 
Henry.  in  Cleveland  on  his  way  East  and  ten- 

Young  Henry  Snyder,  then  a  private  dered  him  an  engrossed  invitation  to 
was  a  member  of  Company  G.    Later  '^'^'t  the  city.  On  his  acceptance  the 
in  the  war  he  served  with  various  Councilmen  had  hastened  back  home  to 
emergency      rciments  ^^-'^'^  preparations.  Some  wanted  to 
summoned   to   tlie   de-  ^^'-'''^  ^  military  parade,  but  that  was 
fense  of  the  State  by  voted  down  in  the  preference  for  a  civic 
Curtin,    and    in    July  turnout,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
1861,     when     the     old  Washington  Greys,  who  marched  with 
Twentieth  Militia  liogiraent,  organized  '^'"^  procession  and  formed  a  guard  of 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  in  1802,  bonor  at  the  Continental  Hotel  upon 
was  reformed  as  the  192d  Regiment  Lincoln's  arrival  there,   the  cavalry 
he  became  Captain  of  Company  A    A  cavalcade  in  which  Major  Snyder  par- 
few  days  later,   the  regiment  being  ticipated,  along  with  Captain  Charles 
increased  to  fourteen  companies,  he  Thomson  Jones'  Dragoons  from  Mana- 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.      yunk  and  Captain  Becker's  Black  Hus- 
Again  there  was  service  at  Fort  Mo-  ^i^irs,  constituted  the  military  escort. 

Henry.    Later  the  regiment  was  shift-     ^  ,   

ed  to  Johnsod's  Island,  on  Lake  Erie  ^"  February  21  some  of  the  com- 
where  there  were  many  prisoners  of  "nittee  went  up  to  Trenton  to  meet 
war  to  be  guarded;  then  to  Gallipohs,  Lincoln.  When  he  arrived  he  was  given 

'a  place  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  and  the  procession, 
led  by  Colonel  Peter  C.  Ellmaker. 
proceeded  down  Frankford  road  to 
Girard  avenue,  thence  to  Sixth,  to 
Arch,  to  Sixteenth,  to  Walnut,  to  Ninth 
street  and  to  the  hotel.  There  Mayor 
Henry  welcomed  him  to  the  city  and 
the  President-elect  replied  before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase  where  he  held  a 
reception  which  lasted  until  late  that 
night. 

The  next  morning  he  v/as  out  of  bed 
before  daybreak.    At  dawn  the  whole 
town  was  roused  by  the 
Lincoln  firing  of  a  national  sa- 

Sticks  to  lute  and  the  blowing  of 

His  Program  whistles  and  ringing  of 
bells.  At  7  o'clock  a 
committee  of  Councils  waited  on  the 
President-elect  and,  with  the  members 
of  the  Scott  Legion  as  escort,  they 
marched  to  Independence  Hall,  enter- 
ing by  the  rear  entrance.  Proceeding 
to  the  Select  Council  Chamber  Lincoln 
received  another  address  of  welcome, 
insijected  the  portraits  and  relics,  and 
then  stepped  out  to  the  small  stage 
erected  in  front  of  the  hall,  on  the 
spot  later  maiked  by  Post  2  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

After  a  few  remarks,  a  prayer  by 
the  liev.  Henry  Steele  Clarlt,  and  a 
brief  address  by  Lincoln,  the  flag  was 
unfurled. 


Ohio,  where  an  immense  quantity  or 
war  supplies  had  to  be  guarded  from 
raiders  and  guerillas,  and  where  Ma- 
jor Snyder  was  given  command  of  a 
gunbo  t  on  patrol  duty  on  the  Ohio. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  Charlestovv'n 
West  Virginia,  then  back  to  Galiipolis 
inj  linally  to  Philadelphia  where  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out. 

After  that  Major  Snyder  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  at  tlie  Navy  Yard, 
wliere  he  served  as  a  foreman.  The.n 
lie  .secured  aii  appointment  in  the  Cus- 
loms  service,  and  for  fifty-seven  years 
WH.i  one  of  the  best  known  revenue 
a.gonts  in  this  city,  for  ten  vears  serv- 
ing as  the  Chief  of  the  Day  Inspection 
and 'when  he  v.'as  past  the  age  of 
eighty  being  as.-igned  to  the  inspec- 1 
fion  of  foreign  parcel  post  packages  at 
the  Post  Office.  f       b  a  ^i. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Major  retired 
from  active  duty,  but  today,  although 
entering  on  his  ninety-fourtli  year,  he 
IS  a  fine  figure  of  well-preserved  man- 
hood, with  eyes  that  appear  undimmed 
by  age,  with  color  in  his  cheeks,  ani- 
mation and  youth  in  his  voice  and  a 
distinction  in  his  bearing  and  appear- 
ance that  mark  him  as  one  to  whom 
las  been  both  kind  and  generous 
He  lias  come  through  life  with  a  sun- 
ny optiniLsm  and,  as  ho  says,  with 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  good 
that  IS  in  men.    "The  longer  you  live  " 


As  the  flap  broke  out  to  the  breeze 
the  Washington  Greys,  stationed  in 
the  Square,  fired  a  salute,  the  crowd 
cheered  and  enthusiasm  cut  loose,  i 
Lincoln  then  rode  out  to  West  Phila- 
delphia, cheered  and  greeted  with 
cries  of  affection  along  the  entire 
route.  There  another  crowd  was  on 
hand  to  witness  hia  departure  for 
Harrisburg  at  9.30. 


Lincoln's  visit  to  Philadelphia  won 
many  friends  for  him,  consolidated 
the  spirit  of  the  Unionists  and  made 
firm  the  resolution  of  some  who  had 
wavered  through  their  sympathy  for 
the  South.    Later  on  the  same  day 
he  came  back  secretly  from  Harris- 
burg-,  slipping  quietly  out  of  that  city 
after  dark,  when  all  wires  were  cut 
to  prevent  his  departure  from  becom- 
mg  known.  Under  the  careful  guardian- 
ship of  the  railroad  executives  and  the 
detectives  he  re-entered  Philadelphia  I 
about  ten  o'clock.    In  a  closed  car- 1 
riage  he  was  driven  up  and  down  the 
cJty  until  about  11.30,  when  he  pro-, 
ceeded  tu  Broad  and  Prime  streets' 
(the  Washington  avenue  depot)  and 
boarded  a  train  for  Washington.  That 
was  the  exciting  sequel  to  his  visit 
here  on  Washington's  birthday.  A  few' 
years  later  his  body  lay  in  state  in 
Independence  Hall  for  two  days  on  its 
way  from  Washington  to  Springfield. 
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LINCOLN'S  VISIT 

Editor  Everybody's  Column:  Please 
print  tome  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
visit  of  Lincoln  to  Philadelphia  in  18fil 
in  which  he  said:  "I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  this  spot."  eto.  Also, 
was  he  taken  secretly  to  the  train  at 
Broad  and  Prime  on  ,this  visit  and  if  so, 
whyf  How  long  afterwards  was  his  body 
again  Diaced  on  view  in  the  State 
House?  G.   C,  0. 

On  January  29,  1861,  Kansas 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
non-slave  State.  This  admission 
called  for  the  addition  of  a  new 
star  to  the  33  then  in  the  flag  and 
Lincoln,  on  a  pre -inaugural  tour 
to  Washington,  was  asked  to  stop  in 
Philadelphia  and  raise  the  new  Flag 
for  Independence  Hall.  It  was  the 
evening  of  Febpuary  21  when  Lin- 
coln reached  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  was  introduced  to  Allan  Pinker- 
ton,  Chicago  detective,  who  told 
him  of  a  plan  to  assassinate  him 
on  his  way  through  Baltimore.  The 
flag  ceremony  took  place  at  seven 
in  the  morning  on  February  22 
President  -  elect  Lincoln's  brief 
speech  contained  these  words: 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation 
of  the  Colonics  f^m-  the  motherland,  but 
that  sentiment  In  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  which'  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  hone  to  all 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  eave  promise  that  In  due  time  the 
weights  would  be  lifteB  from  the  ehou^ors 
of  all  men.  and  that  all  should  hare  an 
equal  chance.  This  Is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"Now.  my  friends.  c»n  this  country  be 
sared  on  that  basis?  If  it  can.  I  will 
consider  mvseK  one  of  the  happiest  men 
In  the  world  If  I  can  help  to  save  It.  If 
it  cannot  be  saved  upon  lliot  ninclple.  It 
will  be  truly  ■awful.  But  if  this  country 
cflnnot  be  savcil  without  kIvIiik  up  that 
principle  I  was  about  to  say  I  wonlil  rather 
be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender 
It. 

After  the  speech  he  went  on  to 
Harrisburg  to  address  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Legislature  that  afternoon. 
Previous  plans  had  called  for  his 
return  trip  to  Washington  throUgh 
Baltimore  direct  from  Harrisburg. 
In  order  to  thwart  the  assassina- 
tion plan,  he  agreed  to  return 
secretly  to  Philadelphia  and  he  left 
his  Harrisburg  hotel  that  night  at 
6  o'clock  by  a  back  door.  A  few 
minutes  after  11  o'clock  he  was  in 
Philadelphia  where  the  night  train 
for  Washington  was  being  held  by 
order  of  the  president  of  the  road 
for  an  "important  package."  At  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning  Lincoln 
was  in  Washington. 

As    President,     Lincoln  visited 
Philadelphia  on  June  16,  1864.  After 
his    assassination    his    body  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  on  Satur 
day,  April    22,    1865.   The  funeral 
party  arrived  at  the  Washington  De 
pot  at  Broad  and  Prime  (Washing 
ton  avenue).    The  martyred- Presi- 
dent lay  in  state  on  Sunday,  April 
23,  in  Independence  Hall  and  the 
following    day  was    taken  to  the 
Kensington  Depot  for  the  trip  to 
New  York. 


•  co,o.  .ua.  c<  Hen.  H.  ^^^^^^  ^^^Z^:' ^^^^^^  U^:J:^ZJ:.^^ 

River  Dvive  yesterday  -''"-""•""^'"^^"''"fj'i'  /suts   which  occurred  the  following  day  at  the 


70th  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  Death 
Marked  by  Phila. 


THE  70th  anniversary  of  the  as 
sasslnatlon  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  observed  here  yester- 
day by  a  parade  of  more  than  a 
score  of  military  organizations,  and 
exercises  at  the  Lincoln  statue  on 
East' River  drive  at  the  south  end 
of  Boathouse  Bow. 

The  affair  was  arranged  hy  tne 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  which  was 
founded  at  the  Union  League  here 
on  April  14,-1865,  the  day  ■  after, 
Lincoln's  death.  Yesterday  was  the 
nfares?  available  date  to  the  actual 
anniversary. 

The  marching  units  assembled  at 
the  eastern  courtyard  ol 
Taylor,  Jr..  was  marshal.  The,  hAe. 
of  rnarch  led  to  the  :pincoln  S.^We, 
where  memorial  wreaths^were  plac- 
ed by  several  groups.  Dr. 
mchols,  prof^essor  of  history  a^lOl^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made^ 
brief  address,  and  taps  was  sounded. 

Among  the  participating  'otB^- 
iza~were  tSe  Old  Guardjtate 
Penclbles.    385  Mounted  -.Cavaiw. 
3Mth     Engineers,  >  IBth  -  Divlslm 
Headquarters;  Headquarters ,  Troop^ 
fwrd  tavalry;  Pennsylvania  Socteto, 
colonial  Dames  of  America  Qu^er 
City  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.-.  Penrisylvama, 
society.  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Charles  iYoung  ,  Camp    N,o.  !37,: 
UnlUd    Spanish    War  Vetera^.- 
Color  Guard, 'Pennsylvania  Socletyj 
sons  of  the,  JlevoluUon  General 
Thorhas  L.  Rosser  Camp.  Nck_38 
315th  Infantry,  Lawrence  E-  DelafiW 
post.   American  Legion  ^deptn 
dence  Hall  Chapter,  p.  A.  »•  ■  f '"g^ 
iylvahla  -commaadeiy,  M'"'"? 
order  of  Foreign -Wars     tie  Unit  , 
?d  States;  PWlaiaelpM^^Chspter, 
sons,  of  the  American,  BevQlutlon, 
Sons  nf  Veterans  Be?erve. 
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Abraham  I^incoln  Born  127  Years  Ago 


On  February  12,  the  United  States  celebrates  the 
127th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sixteenth  piosident  of  the  United  States.  The 
Great  Emancipator  was.  born  on  that  day  in  the 


year  1S09,  in  what  is  now  Larue  county,  Kentucky. 
He  was  shot  on  April  14,  1865.  at  Ford's  theater, 
Washington,  and  died  the  next  day.  Above  is  pic- 
tured  mtenor  of  Lincoln  memorial  in  Washington. 


I  ^HE  EVENING  BUI 


MARKING  SPOT  WHERE  LINCOLN  RAISED  FLAG 


Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Camp  No.  200,  Sons  of  Union  Veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War,  laying  a  wreath  at  the  tablet  in  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  which  marks  the  place  where  the  Civil  War  Pi  esident 
stood  on  March  1, 1861  and  raised  an  American  flag.  Joseph  Russell, 
patriotic  instructor  of  the  group  is  laying  the  wreath. 

*>r'  iiil  II  ii  liii'i'  mil     -   


DESCENDANTS  OF  UNION  VETERANS  HONOR  LINCOLN 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  yesterday  placed  a  wreath  on  the  Lincoln  tablet 
at  Independence  Square  in  celebration  of  ^the  birthday  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  The  group  was 
photographed  during  the  exercises. 


No.  4,  placing  a  wreath  on  the  ^  '  c^'"  ^  j      ^        the.  left  arc 

"racier,  and  Mr..  Mary  F.  Mai^r,  chafla.n. 


Washington's  Birthday  Recalls  Visit 
To  Independence  Hall  by  Lincoln  in  61 


Courlpsv   oC  Ihe  Modern  Galleiies 

WHEN  LINCOLN  HONORED  WASHINGTON  HERE 

pendence  Hall,  tebiuary        looJ-.  picture  can  be  seen 


Seventy-flve  years  ago  today 
Washington's  Birthday  was  being 
celebrated  at  independence  Hall  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  -  elect  then.  Lincoln 
stopped  over  in  Philadelphia  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  raise  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  honor  of  the  Father 
of  His  Country. 

At  tliat  time  the  slavery  question 
was  almost  blotting  out  the  memory 
of  the  Nation's  great  soldier-states- 
man Observance  of  Washmgtons 
Birthday  was  still  a  voluntary  af- 
fair of  States,  municipalities,  ol 
local  bodies  and  gi'oups.  Lincoln  s 
interest  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
influences  that  revived  the  cele- 
gration  after  the  Civil  War. 

A  hitherto  unicnown  drawing  ol 
the  celebration  here  in  1861  has  re- 
cently   come    to   light    The  late 


Joseph  Boggs  Beale,  a  great-grand 
nephew  of  Betsy  Ross,  not  only  kepti 
an  illuminating  diary  but  also  made 
more  than  a  thousand  historical 
black-and-white  wash  drawings 
depicting  various  scenes  of  Amei  - 
cana.  These  newly  discovered  draw- 
ings are  in  the  possession  of  Arthur 
W  Colen,  director  of  the  Modern 
Galleries,  1720  Chestnut  Street  , 
The  page  of  the  diary  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1861,  tells  of  a  gala  cele- 
bration in  front  of  the  State  House 
on  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth 

^"^There^was  a  great  crowd  there 
this  morning,"  the  diary  relates, 
"and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  off  his  ovei- 
coat  and  hat  and  ro^ed  up  the  cuffs 
of  his  sleeves  and  raised  the  Amer- 
ican flag  of  thirty-four  stars  and 
thirteen  stripes  from  the  State 
House  pavement  in  Chestnut  Stieet 
up  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole  ir 
front  of  the  steeple.    He  stood  or 


the  platform.  _He  spoke  in  Inde-  | 
pendence  Hall."  ,  ' 
Beale  was  born  ninety-five  year.s 
ago  the  son  of  PhUadelphias  most 
prominent  dentist.  Dr.  Stephen 
Thomas  Beale.  Mr.  Colen  recently 
discovered  his  hitherto  unknown 
drawings,  depicting  various  scenes 
of  Americana,  stowed  away  m  the 
cellar  of  a  retired  manufacturer  ol 
lantern  slides  in  Germantown. 

Captain  James  B.  Nicholson  a 
91-vear-old  Civil  War  veteran,  liv- 
ing with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Char  es 
Simpson,  at  4,509  Gratz  Street,  also 
remembers  the  day  of  Lincoln  s  ar- 

'1  .shall  never  forget  the,  crowd 
and  the  cheering,"  he  said.  Chest- 
nut Street  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  was 
packed  with  the  greatest  """Sl^n^ 
ever  saw  in  one  city  block.  I  don  t 
think  there  was  standing  place  lor 
one  more  person;  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  were  tremendous. 


local  bodies  and  groups.  Lincoln's 
interest  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
influences  that  revived  the  cele- 
gration  after  the  Civil  War. 

A  hitherto  unknown  drawing  of 
the  celebration  h^re  in  1861  has  re- 
cently  come   to   light.   The  late. 


coat  and  hat  and  rolled  up  the  cutis 
of  his  sleeves  and  raised  the  Amer- 
ican flag  of  thirty-four  stars  and 
thirteen  stripes  from  the  State 
House  pavement  in  Chestnut  Street 
up  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole  in 
front  of  the  steeple.    He  stood  on 


ana  ine  cneenng,  ne  saia.  "unest- 
nut  Street  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  was 
packed  with  tlie  greatest  crowd  I 
ever  saw  in  one  city  block.  I  don't 
think  there  was  standing  place  for 
one  more  person;  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  were  tremendous." 
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LOYAL  LEGION  PAYS  HONOR  TO  LINCOLN 


Anniversary  of  Death  Ob- 
served by  Loyal  Legion 
in  Parade 


■HonorinK  Lincoln's  mpmory--laRt  | 
Wprinf;«lay  was  l.he  71st.  annivpi'sary 
of  his  death— t.hfi  Comma ndp.ry  of 
thp  StaLP  n[  r-pnnsyivania  of  the 
Military  Ordrr  of  the  Loyal  Lpgion 
of  thp  Unitpd  Statps  hpld  ii.s  fourth 
annual  Lincoln  pxeroisps  yesterday 
afiprnoon,  under  cloudy  skies,  on  the 
terrace  west  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 

Then  the  military  units  and  vet- 
erans and  patriotic  societies  march- 
ed to  the  Lincoln  monument,  ea.st 
of  Boathouse  Row  in  Pa.irmount 
Park.  There,  wreaths  were  placed. 

Colonel  V/illiam  Inncs  Forbes, 
rommander  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  of  the  order,  presided. 
Captain  Frederick  Streicher,  305th 
Cavalry,  was  marshal  for  the  pa- 
rade. Capl^ain  William  J.  Taylor,  ad- 
jutant of  the  305th  Cavalry— of 
which  Colonel  Forbes  formerly  was 
commanding-  officer— was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Colonel  Lewis  S.  Sorley,  U.  S.  A., 
iTtired.  former  chief  of  staff  of  the 
7Pt,h  Division,  speakinc  on  the  Mu- 
seum terrace,  paid  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln's services  and  discu.s.sed  the 
generals  who  held  lii&h  command 
during  the  Civil  War. 

"There  wa.s  absolute  ■  unprepared- 
ress  when  the  war  began,  as  in  all 
our  wars,"  he  said.  "The  Army 
■was  ordy  a  corporal's  squad.  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  troops  was  for 
only  75,000  men  and  for  only  three 
months.  The  officers  available  had 
been  trained  In  Indian  campaigns, 
but  not  for  large  operations. 

"In  fo'or  years  the  President  and 
the  politicians  learned  the  lesson  of 
giving  support  to  the    man  who 
knew  ,and  letting  him  do  his  job." 
Other  Groups  Join 

Major  Alexander  Leo,  chaplain  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of 
the  order  and  pastor  of  the  Moun- 
tainhome  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churph,  wa5  chaplain  for  the  exer- 

CiS6S. 

At  the  ■  monument,  wreaths  were 
placsd  by  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington  Com- 
manderies  of  the  order  and  Its  War 
Library  and  Museum,  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  Lansdale  First 
Aid  Corps —  ,  associated  with  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Offlceo-s  of  the  305th  Cavalry 
were  a  mounted  guard  of  honor. 
Amon^  other  participants  in  the 
parade  were  the  1st  Battalion  and 
band  of  the ,  1st  U.  S.  Engineers, 
from  Fort  duPont,  Del.;  color 
guards  of  "the  lOad  Cavalry,  79th 
Division,  315th  and  316th  Infantry; 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Band, 
a  detachment .  of  the  U.  &  Naval 
Reserve,  Old  Guard  of  the  City  of 


Picture  shows  assemblage  of  military  units  and  representatives  of  veteran  and  patriotic  orgamza- 
tions  on  the  terrace  west  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  yesterday  afternoon  when  the  Commandco 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  held  its  fourth  ;^nnual  exercise, 
honoring  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  seventy-f^rst  anniversary  o£  whose  death  from  an  assas.sin  ; 
bullet  came  last  Wednesday.   ^  


'  memoers  oi  tne  Unlori  J^eague 
.and  their  friends  gathered  In  Lin- 
poln  Hall  at  the  club  to  listen  to 
an  address  by  Representative  Clar- 
ence E.  Hancock,  of  New  York. 
Later  a  buffet  supper  was  served 
In   the    South   Marble  Room. 

Mayor  Wilson  was  among  those 
who  lauded  Lincoln  at  the  16th 
annual  Lincoln's  Day  banquet, 
tendered  by  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
LuLu  Temple,  at  I'i'il  Spring  Gar- 
den st. 

Other  speakers  were  Representa- 
tives William  A.  Elkwall,  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Joseph  Starnes,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Major  General  Amos 
A.  Freas,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

The  State  Fencible  Post  No.  142, 
American  Legion,  held  exercises  at 
their  headquarters,  804  W.  Girard 
ave.  Guest  speakers  included  Harry 
A.  Mackey,  former  Mayor;  Repre- 
sentative Frank  J.  C.  Dorsey;  Mrs. 
Flora  Billig,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia American  War  Mothers; 
Mother  Moore  and  Morris  H.  Starr, 
commander  of  thte  Fencibles  Post. 
Gettysburg  Address  Bead. 

Girard  College  held  its  celebra- 
tion in  the  morning  in  the  college 
chapel.  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress" was  delivered  by  Robert 
Saldutti. 

The  principal  address  was  made 
by  Stacy  B.  Southworth,  head- 
master of  Thayer  Academy,  South 
Braintree,  Mass.,  who  also  was 
the  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Rotary  Club  in  the  Bellevue-  Strat- 
ford. 


In  the  afternoon.  Troop  264,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  sponsored  by 
the  James  Evans  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Broad  st.  and 
Moyamensing  ave.,  conducted  its 
third  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  on  the  East 
River  Drive  in  Fairmount  Park. 
A  wreath  was  placed  on  the  statue. 
Rev.  George  B.  Pence,  pastor  of 
the  church  and  chairman  of  the 
troop  committee,  delivered  a  me- 
morial address. 

Colors  Presented. 
At  exercises  in  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy, Colonel  Clarence  B,  Frank- 
lin, commander  of  the  color  guard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  pre- 
sented a  stand  of  colors. 

The  Henry  Howard  Houston 
Post,  American  Legion,  held  its 
celebration  at  47  High  st,  Germaii-. 
town. 

A  Lincoln  Birthday  party  was 
given  by  the  Archbishop  Ryan 
and  Cardinal  Dougherty  Assem- 
blies, Fourth  Degree,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  at  San  Domingo  House, 
2009  Spruce  st.,  last  night.  


Lincoln's  Glance 
Won  Over  Criti/% 

i  N  account,  by  George  Morgan, 
A  of  Lincoln's  passing  through 
^^Philadelphia  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated  on 
March  4,  1861,  presents  a  very  hu- 
man picture  of  the  Great  Emanci- 

^^"Dr.  John  Meigs,  eminent,  influ- 
ential, a  Democrat  all  his  days, 
heard  hurrahs  in  the  street  in  front 
of  his  house  and  knew  that  Lincoln 
was  riding  in  his  bar6uche  behind 
white  horses,  to  raise  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  Independence  Hall.  We 
had  assumed  that  the  cartoonists 
were  depicting  the  man  of  the  hour 
truly  when  they  carictured  him  as 
the  'Illinois  Baboon.' 

"Therefore  Dr.  Meigs  said  to  his 
wife:  'Mai-y,  here  he  comes.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  him.'  He  went  to  the 
window  to  pull  down  the  blind  Just 
then  there  was  a  halt,  and  the 
barouche  happened  to  stop  in  front 
of  the  window.  Lincoln  stood  up  ana 
bowed,  this  way  and  that,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  uproarious 
greeting.  He  looked  toward  Dr. 
Meigs  just  for  a  glancing  moment. 
Dr.  Meigs  melted  instantly.  Mary, 
said  he,  turning,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  his  voice,  too,  'Mary,  baboon 
did  they  say?  That  marx  has  the 
face  of  an  angel.* 

"From  that  time  on,  this  honored 
Philadelphian  worked  heart  and  soul 
for  LincoUr  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  His  influence  was  in- 
calculable. Such  were  the  swift  and 
dramatic  changes  in  a  time  of  tense 
feeling,  of  lacerations,  of  life-long 


friendships  broken  over  night 

"He  reached  Kensington  depot 
from  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  21.  The  city  was  dressed 
in  flags.  The  streets  were  jammed 
at  9th  and  Chestnut.  In  fireworks 
an  arch  was  lettered:  'Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Whole  Union.' 

"Early  next  day,  the  Scott  Legion 
attended  Lincoln  to  ^dependence 
Hall  In  the  Square  were  the  Wash- 
ington Grays,  brass  bands  and  a 
great  throng.  The  flag-raising  was 
from  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
Hall.at  the  spot  now  marked 


A  Memento  of  Lincoln  t  f ; 


A GOLD  medal,  on  which  the 
head  of  Lincoln  is  embossed, 
is  the  prized  possession  which 
this  Philadelphian  likes  to  show  to 
his  friends  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 

He  is  Frederick  Losch,  3465  Jas- 
per St.  The  medal,  on  the  back  of 
which  is  a  head  of  George  V/ash- 
ington,  belonged  to  Casper  Knobel, 
one  of  the  14  men  who  captured 
Jefferson  Davis,  fugitive  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in 
Georgia  on  May  10,  1865. 

Sixty-five-year-old  Losch  knew 
Knobel  personally,  when  the  Civil 
War  veteran  lived  with  Losch  s 
grandfather  in  Philadelphia  for 
many  years  following  the  war. 

"When  I  was  a  kid,"  he  said,  1 
remember  listening  to  Knobel,  as 
he  would  tell  guests  about  his  war 


adventures  and  particularly  about 
Davis'  capture. 

"It  was  listening  to  Casper  that 
made  me  decide  that  some  day  I, 
too,  wanted  to  serve  my  country. 
Losch  was  in  the  United  States 
Navy  for  four  years,  and  saw  ac- 
tion on  the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon  during 
the  Spanish  American  war.  Now 
retired,  he  was  employed  for  2St 
years  as  a  guard  at  Holmesburg. 

The  medal  and  solid  gold  chain, 
was  given  to  Losch's  grandfather 
bv  Knobel  before  the  veteran  left 
this  city  for  a  soldiers'  home  m 
Tennessee  where  he  died  in  19iy. 
This  medal,  incidentally,  was  not 
an  award,  but  was  Purchased  by 
Knobel  shortly  after  the  Civil  War 
for  its  decorative  value. 

His  share  of  the  reward  for  cap- 
turing Davis  was  $293. 


Lincoln  Ran  For  Vice  President 
When  GOP  First  Met  At  Philly 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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From  Leslie's  Weekly  of  July  5,  185B. 


Back  to  the  scene  of  its  first  Presidential  Convention,  Republican 
Delegates  go  in  1948 — 92  years  later — for  another  historic  session. 

The  above  sketch  shows  the  scene  of  that  first  meeting  as  it  cheered 
the  Party's  first  nominee,  the  distinguished  Georgia-born  Col.  John  C. 
Fremont  of  California,  "pathfinder  of  the  Rockies",  explorer  and 


Indian  fighter. 

The  convention  met  on  June  17. 
Every  free  state,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky and  Maryland  was  repre- 
sented among  the  5  65  Delegates. 
William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey 
had  253  votes  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois  had  110  votes  in 
the  first  informal  poll  for  vice 
president.  Lincoln's  name  was 
withdrawn  by  Judge  Palmer  of  the 
Illinois  Delegation. 

"Illinois  asks  nothing  for  her- 
self in  this  contest,"  Palmer  said. 
"She  is  devoted  ...  to  the  great 
cause  that  has  brought  us  to- 
gether. She  knew  that  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  we  had  a  soldier  tried 
and  true.  We  offered  him  to  the 
Republican  Party  for  tiie  position 
we  have  indicated,  but  we  are  con- 
tent to  prefer  harmony  and  union 
to  the  success  even  of  our  cher- 
ished favorite." 

Dayton  was  unanirn^usijTno^i- 
nated  in  the  first  formal  ballot. 

In  the  election  which  followed, 


James  Buchanan,  Democrat,  was 
elected  with  174  votes;  the  first 
Republican  nominee,  Fremont  was 
second  with  114  votes;  the  Whig 
— former  President  Millard  Pill- 
more  got  8.  The  Republicans  car- 
ried Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin in  their  debut  as  a  national 
party. 

The  second  Party  nominee,  Lin- 
coln— in  1860 — was  elected  with 
180  electoral  votes  out  of  303. 
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CANDID  SHOTS 

Lincoln  in  Philadelphia 

FAVh  JONES 


The  first  time  Lincoln  came 
to  Philadelphia  was  in  1848, 
when  he  attended  the  Whig  Con- 
vention that  nominated  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  hero  of  the 
Mexican  War,  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Honest  Abe,  then  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
attracted  no  at- 
tention what- 
ever. Nobody 
knows  where 
he  stayed,  or 
what  he  thought 
of  Philadelphia, 
or  what  he  did 
when  he  wasn't 
talking  to  oth- 
er politicians. 

,On  June  12,  he  was  back  in 
Washington,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend. 

"On  my  return  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  I  had  been  attend- 
ing the  nomination  of  'Old 
Rough,"  I  found  your  letter 
...  By  many,  and  often,  it  had 
been  said  that  they  would  not 
abide  the  nomination  of  Taylor; 
but  since  the  deed  has  been 
done,  they  are  fast  falling  in, 
and  in  my  opinion  we  shall 
have  a  most  overwhelming, 
glorious  triumph."  •* 

Abe  was  right,  of  course.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  no  trouble  get- 
ting into  the  White  House.  Lin- 
coln campaigned  for  him  in 
Massachusetts.  A  Whig  ob- 
server spoke  of  him  as  having 
"a  very  tall  and  thin  figure, 
with  an  intellectual  face,  show- 
ing a  searching  mind,  and  a  cool 
judgment." 

The  Democrats  were  less 
kind,  referring  to  him  as  "a  cap- 
ital specimen  of  a  'sucker' 
Whig,  six  feet  tall,  at  least,  in 
his  stockings." 

Lincoln  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  February,  1861,  on  his 
way  to  his  first  inauguration  in 
Washington.  This  time  he  put 
up  at  the  Continental  (9th  and 
Chestnut,  on  the  site  of  the  Ben- 


jamin Franklin) ,  and  spoke  to  a 
cheering  crowd  in  Chestnut 
Street.  The  following  day,  he 
raised  a  flag  over  Independence 
Hall. 

In  a  brief  address,  he  said  the 
Government  would  not  use 
force,  unless  force  was  used 
against  the  Government,  but 
that  he  proposed  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  then  left  for 
Harrisburg,  to  meet  Governor 
Curtin  and  the  Legislature. 

He  came  to  Philadelphia 
again  the  following  night,  but 
in  secret.  Becau«;  Pinkerton 
had  discovered  a  plot  to  assas- 
,  sinate  the  President-elect  as  he 
went  through  Baltimore,  Lin- 
coln was  spirited  on  poard  a 
tiain  at  the  Broad  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue  Station,  and  went 
Straight  through  to  the  Capital. 

His.nextr  and  last,  visit  to 
Philadelphia  was  in  June,  1864, 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  spent 
some  time  at  the  Sanitary  Fair, 
held  in  Logan  Square  for  the 
benefit  of  Union  soldiers.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  was  a  sort 
of  combined  Red  Cross  and  U. 
S.  O.  The  crowds  were  so 
great  that  Lincoln  saw  very  lit- 
tle of  the  Fair. 

Before  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lincoln  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Union  League.  Their 
present  home  on  Broad  Street 
was  not  finished  until  the  spring 
of  1865,  but  the  club  entertained 
the  President  in  its  temporary 
quarters.  These  were  in  the 
splendid  Baldwin  mansion  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  11th 
and  12th,  on  the  site  of  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theater,  now  occupied 
by  the  Randolph. 

Old  Abe  looked  tired,  but  he 
shook  hands  with  all  members 
present,  although  he  declined  to 
make  a  speech  to  "a  political 
gathering."  Ten  months  later, 
he  was  back,  but  then  only  to  lie 
in  state  at  Independence  Hall, 
after  his  assassination. 


CANDID  SHOTS 


Lincoln  in  Philadelphia 


By  PAUL  JONES 


The  first  time  Lincoln  came 
to  Philadelphia  was  in  1848, 
when  he  attended  the  Whig  Con- 
vention that  nominated  General 
.Zachary  Taylor,  hero  ol  the 
Mexican  War,  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Honest  Abe,  then  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
attracted  no  at-  ^^^^^^^ 

er  politicians. 

,On  June  12,  he  was  back  in 
Washington,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend. 

"On  my  retum-from  Philadel- 
phia,  where  I  had  been  attend- 
ing the  nomination  of  'Old 
Rough,'  I  found  your  letter 
...  By  many,  and  often,  it  had 
been  said  that  they  would  not 
abide  the  nomination  of  Taylor; 
but  since  the  deed  has  been 
done,  they  are- fast  falling  in, 
and  in  my  opinion  we  shall 
have  a  most  overwhelming, 
glorious  triumph."  * 

Abe  was  right,  of  course.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  no  trouble  get- 
ting into  the  White  House.  Lin- 
coln campaigned  for  him  in 
Massachusetts.  A  Whig  ob- 
server spoke  of  him  as  having 
"a  very  tall  and  thin  figure, 
with  an  intellectual  face,  show- 
ing a  searching  mind,  and  a  cool 
judgment." 

The  Democrats  were  less 
kind,  referring  to  him  as  "a  cap- 
ital specimen  of  a  'sucker' 
Whig,  six  feet  tall,  at  least,  in 
his  stockings." 

Lincoln  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  February,  1861,  on  his 
way  to  his  first  inauguration  in 
Washington.  This  time  he  put 
up  at  the  Continental  (9th  and 
estnut,  on  the  site  of  the  Ben- 


jamin Franklin),  and  spoke  to  a 
cheering  crowd  in  Chestnut 
Street.  The  following  day,  he 
raised  a  flag  over  Independence 
Hall. 

In  a  brief  address,  he  said  the 
Government  would  not  use 
force,  unless  force  was  used 
against  the  Government,  but 
that  he  proposed  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  then  left  for 
Harrisburg,  to  meet  Governor 
Curtin  and  the  Legislature. 

He  came  to  Philadelphia 
again  the  following  night,  but 
in  secret.  Becau««  Pinkertow 
had  discovered  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  President-elect  as  he 
went  through  Baltimore,  Lin- 
coln was,  spirited  on  )>oard  a 
train  at  the  Broad  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue  Station,  and  went 
straight  through  to  the  Capital 
His  next;  and  last,  visit  to 
Philadelphia  was  in  June,  1864, 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  spent 
some  time  at  the  Sanitary  Fair, 
held  in  Logan  Square  for  the 
benefit  of  Union  soldiers.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  was  a  sort 
of  combined  Red  Cross  and  U. 
S.  O.  The  crowdl  were  so 
great  that  Lincoln  saw  very  lit- 
tle of  the  Fair.  ' 

Before  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lincoln  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Union  League.  Their 
present  home  on  Broad  Street 
was  not  finished  until  the  spring 
of  1865,  but  the  club  entertained 
the  President  in  its  temporary 
quarters.  These  were  in  the 
splendid  Baldwin  mansion  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  11th 
and  12th,  on  the  site  of  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theater,  now  occupied 
by  the  Randolph, 

Old  Abe  looked  tired,  but  he 
shook  hands  with  all  memberi 
present,  although  he  declined  to 
make  a  speech  to  "a  political 
gathering."  Ten  months  later, 
he  was  back,  but  then  only  to  lie 
in  state  at  Independence  Hall, 
after  his  assassination. 
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'Limeaht  in  Pittsburgh 


-By  KENNETH  SPEER- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  birthday 
wasn't    forgotten    in  Pittsburgh 
today,  nor  will  it  be  forgotten. 

The  County  American  Legion's  Ameri- 
canization Committee  put  a  wreath  on 
a  small  bust  of  Lincoln  on  a  pedestal  in 
Soldiers  &  Sailors  Memorial  Hall. 

And  there  is  a  committee,  of  which 
Judge  Clarence  B.  Nixon  is  chairman, 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  erecting  a 
statute  of  Honest  Abe  in  a  central  loca- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  so  that,  in  the  future, 
there  can  be  one  big  important  celebra- 
tion of  Lincoln's  birthday  here. 

Some  time  ago,  Pittsburgh's  famous 
sculptor,  Frank  Vittor,  carved  out  of 
stone  a  very  fine  likeness  of  the  Great 
Ernancipator  but  few  have  seen  it  and  it 
is  still  standing  in  Vittor's  shop.  Judge 
Nixon's  committee  hope  to  give  it  "light" 
and  a  prominent  spot  in  the  new  Pitts- 
burgh scene. 

There  are  many  Pittsburgh  anecdotes 
about  Lincoln,  some  of  them  from  the  re- 
search of  Western  Pennsylvania  history 
by  Dr.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  others  by 
Rose  Demorest,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Room  at  Carnegie  Library. 

Challenged  as  to  Height 

There  is  the  oft-told  tale,  always 
worth  repeating  as  indicative  of  the  un- 
pretentiousness  of  those  times,  how  at 
a  train  stop  up  the  Beaver  Valley,  a  man 
in  the  crowd  yelled: 

"Abe,  I'll  bet  I'm  taller  than  you  are?" 

Now  this  man  was  young  and  tall,  but 
such  a  remark  shocked  the  reception 
committee  and  some  versions  of  the  re- 
mark claim  the  youth  added  something 
about  "eating  salt  off  Lincoln's  head." 

It  didn't  phase  the  new  President. 
He  merely  said  there  was  just  one  way 
to  find  out: 

"Come  up  here  on  the  platform." 

Lincoln  even  reached  out  with  one 
of  those  great  hands  of  his,  helped  the 
challenger  up  to  the  train.  They  stood 
back  to  back.  Lincoln  was  the  taller, 
with  a  bit 'of  growth  to  spare. 

Lincoln  had  been  in  Pittsburgh,  or  at 
least  through  this  coal  and  steel  empire 
on  his  way  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington at  least  twice  before  his  one  big 
visit  of  Feb.  14-15,  1861. 

That  day  was  something  like  this  one, 
cloudy  and  rain.  On  that  morning,  92 
years  ago  everything  was  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  in  our  twin  cities — for  that 
was  when  Pittsburgh  and  the  City  of 
Allegheny,  (now  North  Side)  were  sep- 
arate cities. 


Monongahela  House 

Lincoln  was  coming  to  Pittsburgh  on 
the  way  to  his  inauguration  in  a  special 
four-car  train,  due  in  the  old  Fort  Wayne 
Station  ^t  5  :20  p.  m.,  to  stay  overnight. 

In  early  afternoon,  a  heavy  Tain  de- 
scended, but.  folks  stayed  on.  Guns  were 
mounted  on  Boyd's  HUl  and  Seminary 
Hill.  They  were  to  boom  out  a  salute 
at  the  train's  approach.  Delays  en  route 
piled  up  and  it  was  almost  8  o'clock  be- 
fore the  guns  boomed. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  Abe  was  taken 
from  the  North  Side  through  heavy 
crowds  to  the  old  Monongahela  House 
on  Smithfield  St.  and  given  a  room  on 
the  river  side.  He  wanted  to  doff  his 
wet  suit,  after  Mayor  George  Wilson,  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  Democrat,  spoke  official 
greeting. 

But  the  throng  wouldn't  be  still. 
Finally,  they  put  a  chair  in  a  corridor 
and  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  his  great  height, 
got  on  it  and,  looking  out  over  the  crowd, 
said  he  had  a  great  regard  for  Allegheny 
County  (it  had  jjiven  him  10,000  ma- 


jority in  the  election  for  President)  and 
he  said  it  was  the  banner  county  m 
this  state,  if  not  the  entire  country. 

Thereupon,  a  chap  in  the  crowd  ex- 
claimed: ^ 

"No  railery,  Abe. 

Even  Lincoln  laughed,  though  war 
was  in  the  air  then,  too. 

There  were  other  times  when  Lincom, 
in  speaking  of  our  population  and  manu- 
facturing  here,  referred  to  us  as  the 
great  'state'  of  Allegheny." 

He  was  right  because  our  population 
is  greater  than  that  of  a  number  of  states. 

The  bed  which  Lincoln  used  thatl  night 
in  the  Monongahela  House  was  crated  by 
Joe  McGinnis,  county  custodian,  and  is 
in  a  storeroom  in  South  Park. 
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Many  Honors 
For  Abe  In 
ISOth  Year 

By  the  Associated  Press 

Observances  lionoring  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  today  were  the 
order  of  the  day  on  virtually 
every  level  of  American  civic 
life. 

President  Eisenhower 
planned  to  attend  a  memorial 
banquet  tonig^ht  in  Washing- 
ton. The  President  has  pro- 
claimed this  year  As  Lincoln 
sesquicentennial  year. 

Other  celebrations  marking 
the  150th  anniversary  tomor- 
row of  the  birth  of  the  Civil 
War  president  were  planned 
throughout  the  week  from 
coast  to  coast. 

THE  NBC  Television  Net- 
work has  prepared  a  film 
presentation  of  photographs 
and  drawings  of  Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  years  for 
8:30  p.  m.  EST  tonight. 

"The  Enduring  Lincoln"  is 
the  theme  of  a  two-day  speak- 
ing piogram  which  opens  to- 
day at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Congress  gets  into  tlie  act 
tomorrow  when  a  loint  ses- 
sion will  be  hold.  Carl  Sand- 
burg, famed  Lincoln  biog- 
rapher, will  give  an  address 
and  after  Fredric  March  will 
read  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  sesquicentennial  events 
began  early  this  year  and  are 
scheduled  to  continue  at  least 
into  the  summei-. 

HODGENAILLE,    Ky..  Lin 

coin's  birthplace,  was  to  be  the 
scene  tomorrow  of  the  first 
sale  of  the  new  one-cent  Lin- 
coln postage  stamp. 

Gov.  A.  B.  Chandler  of  Ken- 
tucky will  place  a  wreath  on 
the  door  of  the  cabin  where 
Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809. 
George  Moore,  executive  as- 
sitant  to  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  Summerfield,  will 
speak. 

An  international  audience  of 
some  20  ambassadors  will  at- 
tend a  program  Thursday 
night  featuring  a  speech  by 
Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Berlin    in    Springfield,  111., 

Where  Lincoln  first  moved  into 

^  national  prominence. 

Many  Republican  congress- 
men are  stumping  the  coun- 
try with  their  yearly  anniver- 
isary  speeches.  Lincoln  was 
the  first  President  to  lead  the 
GOP  into  the  White  House. 


Abe  Lincoln  Slept  Here 
98  Years  Ago  This  Weel 

Big  Bed  Out  of  Crate 
For  a  Special  Cleanup 


Where  this  nation's  great  men  have  slept  is  remem- 
bered as  carefully  as  the  men  themselves. 

Ninecy-eight  years  ago  Saturday  Abraham  Lincoln 
stopped  overnight  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
be  inaugurated  President  in  Washington, 
niis  week  the  bed  he  slept 


in  at  the  old  Monongahela 
House  got  a  dusting  off  by 
South  Park  employes.  Park 
museum  officials  acquired  the 
big  walnut  bedstead  in  1935 
when  the  famed  hostelry  was 
razed. 

The  bed  is  estimated  to 
weigh  200  pounds  and  is  six 
feet,  eight  inches  long.  It  is 
five  feet  wide  and  the  hand- 
worked headboard  towers 
eight  feet  above  the  floor. 

MONONGAHELA  HOUSE 

tnvners  preserved  the  bed  care- 
fully after  Lincoln  registered 
there  on  Feb.  14,  1861. 

The  Union  Bus  Terminal  is 
now  where  the  hostelry  stood. 
Until  24  years  ago,  however,  a 
special  "Lincoln  Bedroom"  was 
maintained,  including  all  fur- 
nishings as  they  were  when 
Uncoln  spent  the  night  there 

South  Park  custodian  Uriah 
Grant  says  the  bed  was  part 
of   the   park  museum   until  year. 


1943.  It  was  surrounded  by 
buggies  and  other  Nineteenth 
Century  Americana. 

But  when  the  museum  set 
up  displays  in  1943  of  modern 
appliances  — such  as  washing 
machines  and  motor  boats — 
the  big  bed  was  crated  up  and 
stored  in  the  park  carpenter 
shop. 

IT  CAME  OUT  of  retire- 
ment this  week,  however,  for 
a  brief  hour.  VVith  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  mind,  park  carpen- 
ters uncrated  the  bed  and  gave 
its  posts  and  endboards  a  vig- 
orous rubbing  down. 

Standing  fully  assembled  in 
the  dusty  shop,  the  dark 
heavy  wood  gleamed  like  some 
forgotten  monument. 

Then  it  was  taken  down  and 
crated  again,  stored  away  in 
its  wooden  grave,  a  piece  of 
history  to  be  preserved  against 
the  ravages  of  time  that  will 
make  it  more  memorable  each 
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WORKM  AN  DI  STS  OFF  BKD  THAT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SLEPT  IN  HERE 
;„>  u  nhiiil  hetlUrnd  now  alfituh  in  the  South  Park  carpenter  ahop 

"  Sun-Tplegraph  Phntn  by  Ert  Rnmano 


TH3  OFFICIAL  RECOEDSj  APRIL  1959 


m    C    PERCY  POWELL  EECEI]^ 

C^XI  ^^[^^2^0^  £PTY  RTOTT  TN  LINCOLN  LAUPMARKS 

Dr    C.  Percy  Powoll,  who  is  in  charge  cf  the  Lincoln  Collection  in  the  Lihrary 
of  Congress  and  Research  Director  of  the  Lin:coln  Seaquicentennial  Commission,  re- 
ef ived  the  Society's  Bronze  Plaque  Award  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Birthday  Dinner, 
held  at  the  Union  League  on  14  February.        ^  ^    ^      ...  ^,_,„-n  and  ^aid 

In  accepting  the  award,  Dr,  Powell  turned  to  President  ^^^f^^l  ^^^^/^^^^^^^J^ 
"Be  kind  enough!  sir,  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  whom  you  represent,  the  assurance 
of  the  La?e?Sl  appreciation  with  which  I  accept  the  honor  you  have  conferred 

me  ^  He  then  noted  that  these  words  were  Mr.  Lincoln's,  taken  from  a  letter 
Tacc!;tance  of  honorary  membership  in  the  Union  Loa^e  of  Philadelphia  m  I863. 
Dr    Po;ell  Sen  addressed  the  dinner  on  Lincoln's  Philadelphia  Engagements. 

in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Powell  said,  there  are  more  sites  and  events  connected 
.vithVrahi:  Lincoli  than  any^vhere  else  on  the  east  coast  other  ^^^-J 
And  although  before  the  war  Philadelphia  Y.as  considered  to  be  a  southern  ^ity, 
which  could^o  either  way,  he  said  that  no  other  community  m  the  nation  contrib- 
uted mor^  after  the  lighting  began.    He  cited  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  financier 

^ra^^rSp^^^o^'srce^  rsrirrt^on^S^-pietation,..  and  he  proceeded 

"^^^^^^^^^^^  nfleglte  to  the  Whig  convention  which 
Lincoln  iirsx  vibxouu.  xi  Congressman.  Numerous 

nominated  Zachary  Taylor,  m  June  l84tt.     He  was  tnen  a        ^  ^n.+forms  for 

ratification  meetings  followed  the  nomination.    There  were  " 
Leakers  in  the  city,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  many  stumps  there  were.  Dr. 
Powell  said  that  it'^^.as  a  sure  thing  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  on  one  of  those 

''""?n*l8,6l  President-Elect  Lincoln  passed  through  Philadelphia  -  the  way  to  his 
inauguration.    There  were  speeches  all  the  way,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered  to  hear 

where  ho  spent  the  night,  to  a  flag  raising  at  Independence  Hall.  „ 

in  1864  Mr.  and  M?..  Lincoln  attended  the  Sanitary  P^"^^"  I'"^!^/"''^":,^^^: 
Lincoln  made  some  purchases  there,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  won  ^  °*°/°"f/^  Se  speSe^, 
town  lady.     "He  was  running  for  reelection  -.f        J^.  *^=f  Z'Z  ' 

"although  we  UDualljf  give  the  Republicans  credit  for  it.      He  Theater  on 

Union  League  (the  original  Union  League,  now  the  site  of  the  Randolph  ia«a^er 
ChestnuriJrelt),  and^made  several  talks  there  and  at  the    -  --^^^-^ J^,,^^^* 
Philadelphia",  Dr.  Powell  added,  "with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pocket  loiitG, 

'"^lirfS:!  e-sirto  mildelphla  was  as  a  martyr    in  April  I865.    A  funeral 
procession  which  Included  the  f^or  and^ity  Counci      -^^^ "P^l,:^ ^f.^t!" 
Brotherhood  and  other  groups,  took  an  licur  and.  a  naii        p  Washington  Line- 

Also  present  at  the  dinner  as  a  guest  was  Paul  Gantt,  of        .^'^^^^^^f J^^^p^i^gi, 
oln  Group!    Letters  of  greeting  were  read  from  ^-^^f  f  ^^^J^^/^^^rnf  PrS 
dent  of  the  Y^ashington  Lincoln  Group,  and  from  Colonel  J.  Gay  beaDourne, 
of  the  Civil  war  Round  Table  of  the  District  of  ^olumbia  McDowell 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  award  to  Dr.  Powell,  Secretary  ^^^^^^  ' 
gave  to  Senior  ?ice-President  Herman  Blum  engrossed  -I^^^/^.^f^.^^f  Ind  of 

calling  for  official  observances  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  Lincoln  s  birtn. 
Mayor  lichardson  Dilworth's  proclamation  of  Iw  February  as  Abraham  Lincoln  Day  m 
Philadelphia.    These  mil  be  suitably  displayed  in  Blumhaven.  .  , 

Philadelphi  .  ^^^^      ^^^^^^  Kleinman  discussed  and  showed  to  tho 

group  drawings  made  of  the  Lincoln  death  scene  by  Herman  ^^^^ '  ^^^f^^^^^f 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  playing  of  portions  of  the  recently  published  al 
bum  in  which  Riymond  Massey  reads  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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m    C    PERCY  PO^  M^miS  SOCIETY^ 

CM^Ls' PHILADELPHIA  CITY  RICH  M.  LDTCOLU  LAUCTilARKS 

Dr    C    Percy  Powell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Lincoln  Collection  in  the  Library 
nf  ro^Iress  and  Research  Director  of  the  Lincoln  Se^uicentennial  Commission,  re- 
:Lv:d'?hrsrcL?;'s  Bron'e  Plague  Award  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Birthday  Dinner, 
held  at  the  Union  League  on  14  February.         ^  ^    ^      .  ,     ,  r>,_„^m  ^r,A  oaid 

In  accepting  the  award,  Dr.  Powell  turned  to  President  ^^^^f  IJ;,^^^^/^^^^^^^^^ 
"Be  kind  enough!  sir,  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  whom  you  represent,  the  assurance 
ofthe  grateful  appreciation  with  which  I  accept  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
uLn  me  ^    He  then  noted  that  these  words  were  Mr,  Lincoln's,  taken  from  a  letter 
o?  acceptance  of  honorary  membership  in  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  m  I863. 

Powell  ?hen  addressed  the  dinner  on  Lincoln's  PhiladelT^hia  Engagements. 

?n  piiladelphiZDr!  Powell  said,  th^i^-^re  more  sites  and  events  connected 

rHs  Sr  .r-rffis.;isr.f  ^^^^^^^ 

to  discuss  the  sources  and  the  facts  thoy  =°ntain.  oonvontion  which 

,      Lincoln  first  visited  Philadelphia  as  a  delogato  f  ^^^^«,°°"l,„erous 

r::fffc:tier:;::^in:f  ^ollc^ef  the'n^'lnaSo::^  Jhere  were^hree  platforms  for 
speakers  in  tSe  city,  and  there  is  ne  tolling  how  many  stumps  ^'^^^^  J'ff -J^' 
lowen  said  that  it  v-as  a  sure  thing  that  Ahraham  Lincoln  was  on  one  e.  tho^ 

^^""^•1861  Presidont-Bleot  Lincoln  passed  ^jf/Z^^rgltL^^I  Z  hfar 

inauguration.    There  were  speeches  all  the  way,  and  a  large  6  stories 

and  Se  him  at  Newark.    Lr    P°'oll  smiled  as  he  described  tj^e  newspaper^st^^^ 

which  gave  ^^^'ll^-^^'lZ  Jl^^^^^  Holly  Mirror.  • 

TllZZ  ?:fM:!tiPc^?n°ffr?hf  Scn^inLta^Hotel  (n-  ^-^Be^^ 
where  ho  spent  the  night,  to  a  flag  ^^ising  at  Independence  Hall. 

in  1864  Mr.  and  T.nlTln        f  ^ak    do^at^d'hy  a  German- 

Lincoln  made  some  purchases  there,  and  Llr.  Linooin  ^.  „  33^4  the  speaker, 

tc,«i  lady.     "He  was  running  for  reelection  °"  f °  """"„^"f  ^^^/^^nt  on  to  the 
"although  we  usually  give  the  Eepuhlicans  credit  for  it.      He  then  wen 
union  League  (the  original  Union  League,  now  the  site  Randolph  i 

Chestnut  Street),  and  made  several  talks  there  and  at  the  f^f^f^^l^ 
Philadelphia",  Dr.  Powell  added,  "with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pocket  Kn  , 

^r^Hirfini  eisirto Tilldelphia  was  as  a  martyr,  in  April  I865.    A  funeral 
'Uooersior Which  included  the  Mayor  and^ity  Council    °f  --^^^7^^ 
^^°1rsr;^e::^t°:r?hfdrL"afa^rw:f  Paul  aantt.^f  the  Wa^^^^^^^ 

oln  Gr:up!    Letters  of  greeting  were  read  from  f  "/^J^^,~ff  ^.osldent 

dent  of  the  Washington  Lincoln  Group,  and  from  Colonel  J.  Gay  SeaOourn  , 
of  the  Civil  Vlar  Hound  lable  of  the  District  Oi  Columhia.  McDowell 
Before  the  presentation  of  the  award  to  Dr.  .  f  tity  resolution 

gave  to  Senior  Vice-President  Herman  Blum  engrossed  "f^.^^^^^'ft,- ^th,  and  of 

-^Ift^f  ih;  tSHyli:  row:SrSaLflt:ifmJ;"d?=r;nd  showed  to  the 
grouf  rrawln^-s^fade'^f'the  Linco  n  ^-th  scene  hy  Herman  Parher    an  eyew  tne^ 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  playing  of  portions  of  Jhe  ^ecoMiy  P 
hum  in  which  Raymond  Hassey  reads  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Ahraham  Linooln. 
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Lincoln  at  Union  League 


By  PAUL  JONES 


This  year  the  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia  celebrates  its 
hundredth  birthday.  The  build- 
ing at  Broad  and  Sansom,  fa- 
miliar to  generations  of  Phila- 
d  e  1  p  h  i  ans, 


was  opened 
97  years  ago, 
on  May  11, 
1865,  without 
any  particular 
ceremony. 

They  had 
expected  Lin- 
coln to  inaug- 
urate their 
new  quarters, 
but  Lincoln 

had  been  assassinated  a 
month  before.  With  the  nation 
in  mourning,  it  would  have 
been  in  poor  taste  to  hold  a 
grand  opening. 

Where  was  the  Union 
League  from  1862  to  1865? 

It  was  at  1118  Chestnut 
street,  in  an  ample  brick  and 
limestone  trim  mansion  which 
had  belonged  to  Hartman 
Kuhn.  After  the  League  vacat- 
ed its  spacious  and  lofty  par- 
lors, it  was  occupied  by  Ma- 
thias  Baldwin,  of  locomotive 
fame.  In  1902  it  was  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  B.  F.  Keith's 
vaudeville  theater,  and  the  site 
is  now  covered  by  the  Ran- 
dolph. 

On  a  June  evening  in  1864, 
President  Lincoln  walked  up 
Chestnut  street  from  9th  and 
visited  the  League.  He  took 
the  members  by  surprise.  He 
was  expected,  but  not  so  soon, 
and  not  alone.  Old  Abe  was  in 
town  for  an  overnight  stay  at 
the  Continental  Hotel,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sanitary  Fair 
held  in  Logan  Square  for  the 
benefit  of  Union  soldiers. 

A  committee  had  gone  off  to 
escort  him  to  the  League.  The 
crowds  were  too  great  for  them 
to  make  contact,  and  Lincoln 
had  driven  off  to  his  hotel 
without  seeing  them. 

The  arrival  of  the  President, 
followed,  we  can  be  sure,  as 
far  as  the  front  door  by  every- 
body on  the  Chestnut  street 
sidewalks,  caused  a  bit  of  a  stir 
among  the  members.  They 
hastily  formed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  welcome  (the  official 
body  being  still  at  Logan 
Square)  and  appointed  Daniel 
Dougherty,  a  reliable  orator,  to 
express  their  feelings  in  an 
address. 

According  to  an  eye-witness, 
Lincoln  stood  patiently  while 
Daniel  Dougherty  made  the 
welkin  ring  for  forty  minutes. 
-   '        -.t  „„iv  seemed  that 


and  of  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  At  the  word  "po- 
litical" he  recoiled, 

"No,  Mr.  President,"  he  said 
emphatically,  "this  is  not  a  po- 
litical assemblage.  It  is  simply 
a  loyal  one." 

Lincoln  said  only:  "Well, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  stand  by  my 
resolution  as  first  expressed." 
He  added,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, that  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  meet  each  member, 
if  they  would  form  a  line  for 
an  impromptu  reception.  As 
each  man  went  by  the  center 
table  where  Lincoln  stood,  he 
shook  hands,  and  said,  "Glad 
to  see  you,  sir." 

The  Bulletin's  account  dif- 
fered, and  as  it  was  written  the 
same  day,  rather  than  remem- 
bered fifty  years  later,  perhaps 
it  was  more  accurate.  Our  re- 
porter said  that  Lincoln  replied 
to  Dougherty,  as  follows:  "I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kind 
words  of  welcome.  I  am  happy 
at  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  first,  I  believe,  of  the 
Union  Leagues  —  an  organiza- 
tion free  from  political  preju- 
dices and  prompted  in  its  for- 
mation by  motives  of  the  high- 
est patriotism.  I  have  many  a 
time  heard  of  its  doing  good, 
and  no  one  has  charged  it  with 
doing  any  wrong. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to 
make-  a  speech.  My  object  in 
visiting  Philadelphia  was  ex- 
clusively to  witness  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  have  been  more  than 
delighted  in  witnessing  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  your  pa- 
triotic men  and  lovely  ladies  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  our  country.  It 
will  now  afford  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  take  each  of  you  by  the 
hand." 

Lincoln  put  no  politics  in 
either  version.  In  the  summer 
of  1864,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  would  lose  in  November, 
and  so  was  almost  every  othei* 
practiced  politician.  The  tide 
did  not  change  until  Septem- 
ber, with  Sheridan's  victories 
in  the  Valley  and  Sherman's 
capture  of  Atlanta.  Meanwhile, 
Lincoln  thought,  th6  less  "poli- 
tics as  usual,"  the  better,  if 
they  were  going  to  hold  the 
Union  together. 
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LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  IS 
RECIPIENT  OF  BARONDESS/LINCOLN  AWARD 


The  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New  York  has  this  month 
honored  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award.  The  award  is  given  each 
year  for  "contribution  to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  accepted 
the  award  at  the  meeting  of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  on 
February  14th  at  the  7th  Regiment  Armory  in  Manhattan. 

The  Round  Table  noted  that  1978  marked  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a  "respository  of  Lincoln .  .  .  artifacts  and  a .  .  .library 
on  the  subject"  for  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  It  noted 
also  the  institution's  acting  "as  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion on  Lincoln."  Lincoln  Lore,  first  issued  in  1929,  is  now  sent 
"monthly  free  of  charge  to  six  thousand  schools  and  universi- 
ties, historical  societies,  Lincoln  scholars  and  collectors"  and 
"is  the  accepted  authority  in  the  matter  of  bibliography  of 
printed  materials  on  Lincoln."  The  Round  Table  mentioned 
as  well  the  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  Lecture,  which  "brings  to  Fort 
Wayne  an  outstanding  Lincoln  scholar  to  speak  on  some  new 
aspect  of  research  in  the  field." 

The  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was  estabhshed  in  1962  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barondess  of  New  York,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  author  of  several  works 
on  Lincoln.  Barondess  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  the  New  York  University 


Law  School.  Lincoln  students  know  him  as  the  author  of 
Three  Lincoln  Masterpieces:  Cooper  Institute  Speech,  Gettys- 
burg Address,  Second  Inaugural  (Charleston,  West  Virginia: 
Education  Foundation  of  West  Virginia,  Inc.,  1954).  The  Louis 
A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  contains  three  other 
pamphlets  by  Barondess:  The  Gettysburg  Address:  Reveal- 
ing Facts  About  One  of  the  "Supreme  Masterpieces"  of  the 
English  Language  (Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Auto- 
graph Collectors'  Journal,  Spring  Issue,  1952,  Vol.  IV,  No. 
Ill)  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Speech  ([New  York]:  The  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1953),  and  The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Missing  Briefs  ([New  York]:  The  Civil  War  Round 
Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1955). 

The  first  recipient  of  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was 
author  Neil  Harris.  Last  year  Stephen  B.  Gates  gained  the 
award  for  With  Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Civil  War  Round  Table  honored  Louis  A.  Warren 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  in  1965,  and  now  it 
honors  the  institution  which  bears  his  name.  The  staff  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  New  York  group  for  noticing  our  "contribution  to  the 
greater  appreciation  of  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Lincoln  students  everywhere  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  this  Civil  War  Round  Table  to  stimulate  work  in  the  Lin- 
coln field. 


"PIG  IRON"  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF  A  LINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  MEDAL 


Although  museums  and  collectors  have  hotly  pursued  the 
medals  and  buttons  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency,  they  have  generally  had  more 
success  in  acquiring  the  medals  than  in  describing  the 
specific  circumstances  of  their  production  and  use.  Hardly 
any  form  of  information  is  more  difficult  to  come  by  than  that 
which  Unks  these  sohd  artifacts  with  the  men  who  produced 
them  and  the  politicians  who  encouraged  their  use.  The  his- 
torians who  are  most  familiar  with  the  letters  and  political 
literature  of  the  period  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  ma- 
terial political  culture  of  Lincoln's  day.  Collectors  and 
museum  curators  spend  their  daily  lives  amidst  the  remains 
of  that  pohtical  culture,  but  they  tend  to  have  little  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  broad  famiUarity  with  written  sources  necessary  to 
explain  the  uses  of  the  artifacts.  This  article  is  a  very  modest 
attempt  to  bridge  that  gap  in  the  case  of  one  Lincoln 
campaign  medal. 

In  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  William  Darrah  Kelley  of 
Philadelphia  to  Norman  Buel  Judd  which  gives  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  a  campaign 
medal.  Kelley,  who  ran  successfully  for  Congress  the  year  of 
Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  Presidency,  was  a  Democrat 
turned  Republican  and  a  free  trader  become  protectionist.  In 
Kelley's  long  career  in  Congress  after  this  first  successful  run, 
he  became  so  strongly  identified  with  tariff  protection  for 
Pennsylvania's  iron  and  steel  industries  that  he  was  nick- 
named "Pig  Iron."  Judd,  another  Democrat  turned  Republi- 
can, was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Chairman  of  lUinois's  State  Central  Committee,  and,  most 
important,  a  close  pohtical  advisor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
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FIGURE  1.  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-12. 
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1860  campaign. 

On  June  1,  1860,  Kelley  wrote  Judd  from  Philadelphia, 
telhng  him,  "A  townsman  of  mine,  a  clever  artist  in  his  line  — 
is  very  anxious  to  get  out  a  medal  for  campaign  use  with  a 
faithful  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  do  this  requires  a  perfect 
profile  and  for  this  he  has  applied  to  me."  Pictures  of  the  sur- 
prise nominee  of  the  Republican  party  were  evidently  scarce 
in  the  East.  "Can  you  send  me  one  —  A  reliable  profile  —  or  if 
you  have  none  can  you  induce  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  favor  to  me,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  have  one  photgraphed,"  Kelley 
asked.  "I  hereby  transfer  my  commission  to  you  not  doubting 
that  it  will  be  faithfully  executed  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience." Kelley  added.  "I  will  cheerfully  honor  a  draft  for 
the  cost  &  trouble  as  I  beUeve  it  will  result  in  a  creditable 
work."  Kelley's  letter  then  concluded  with  a  report  on  the  ex- 
ceedingly good  political  prospects  for  the  Republican  cause  in 
Pennsylvania:".  .  .  the  good  old  Keystone  state  is  no  longer  in 
the  category  of  doubtful  things." 

On  June  6th  the  diligent  Judd  wrote  "Friend  Lincoln,"  en- 
closing Kelley's  letter  and  reminding  the  Presidential 
nominee  that  Kelley  "was  with  the  party  that  visited  you  to 
notify  you  of  your  nomination."  Judd  explained  that  he  sent 
Kelley's  letter  "not .  .  .  so  much  on  accoimt  of  the  picture  prop- 
osition as  that  you  may  know  his  views  of  Penn.,  and  that 
your  over  zealous  friends  may  let  well  enough  alone."  How- 
ever, Judd  did  comment  on  the  "picture  proposition":  "The 
picture  although  troublesome  to  you,  when  requested  by  such 
a  person  as  Judge  Kelley  ought  to  be  attended  to  —  Every  little 
[bit]  helps,  and  I  am  coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

For  his  part,  Lincoln  not  only  read  the  political  news  from 
Pennsylvania  but  also  attended,  apparently,  to  the  "picture 
proposition."  The  envelope  from  Judd  bears  these  words  in 
Lincoln's  hand:  "Judge  Kelly  [sjc].  Profile."  In  another  hand 
is  written,  "Answered." 

Lincoln  had  received  the  nomination  on  May  18th,  and 
there  was  no  abundance  of  photographs  of  the  candidate  from 
which  to  choose  three  weeks  later,  when  Kelley's  letter 
arrived.  However,  the  candidate  had  posed  for  a  series  of 
photographs  in  Springfield  three  days  before  Judd's  letter 
was  written.  The  four  photographs  taken  by  Alexander  Hesler 
on  June  3, 1860,  included  one  which  was  nearly  in  profile.  Per- 
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FIGURE  2.  Healer's  near-profile  photograph  of  Lincoln. 
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FIGURE  3,  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-33. 

haps  this  is  the  one  Lincoln  sent  Kelley  for  his  medal-making 
constituent  (see  FIGURE  2).  There  are  two  campaign  medals 
listed  in  J.  Doyle  DeWitt's  Century  of  Campaign  Buttons, 
1789-1889  ([Hartford]:  privately  published,  1959)  which  were 
struck  in  Philadelphia  and  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the 
Hesler  photograph.  One  (No.  AL  1860-12  in  DeWitt's  book) 
was  engraved  by  William  H.  Key  and,  says  DeWitt,  "undoubt- 
edly was  based  upon  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  made  by  Hes- 
ler in  Springfield  on  June  3,  1860."  The  reverse  of  this  medal 
bears  the  inscription:  "THE  PEOPLES/  CHOICE/  1860/ 
LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN/  FREEDOM/  &/  PROTECTION." 
The  other  (No.  AL  1860-33),  engraved  by  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  misspells  Lincoln's  name  as  "ABRAM"  on  the 
obverse,  and  bears  the  inscriptions  on  the  reverse:  "FREE- 
DOM &  PROTECTION,  LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN"  and  "THE/ 
MAN  THAT/  CAN  SPLIT  RAILS/  OR  GUIDE  THE/  SHIP 
OF/  STATE." 
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FIGURE  4.  This  campaign  medal,  struck  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  may  have  been  based  on  this  pro- 
file photograph  (inset). 
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FIGURES  7-8.  Another  possible  candidate  for  the  medal  struck  by  William  D.  Kelley's  constituent  is  the  one  shown 
above  (obverse  and  reverse).  J.  Doyle  DeWitt  identifies  the  medal  as  AL 1860-51.  It  was  struck  by  Robert  Lovett  of 
Philadelphia.  Like  other  Lincoln  campaign  items  from  tariff-mad  Pennsylvania,  this  one  urged  "PROTECTION 
TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY."  Here  the  tariff  appeal  was  combined  with  the  slogan  "FREE/HOMES/FOR/FREE 
MEN."  The  latter  slogan  combined  the  idea  of  homestead  legislation  (free  homes)  with  the  heart  of  the  Republican 
idea,  free  soil  (free  men).  Winning  Pennsylvania  was  a  key  to  Republican  success  in  1860,  and  Lincoln's  "sound" 
record  on  the  tariff  was  essential.  When  Lincoln  selected  his  cabinet  after  the  victory,  rewarding  Pennsylvania 
was  crucial.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  supporters  of  Simon  Cameron's  bid  for  a  cabinet  position  was  that  it 
would  reassure  Pennsylvania's  high-tariff  men,  especially  if  Cameron  were  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Un- 
fortunately for  Cameron,  he  had  a  reputation  for  corruption  and  dishonesty,  and  the  idea  of  associating  Cameron 
with  the  Treasury  was  more  than  many  Republicans  could  stomach.  Some  found  the  idea  of  any  association  of 
Cameron  with  "Honest  Abe"  repulsive,  but  in  the  end  Cameron  became  Secretary  of  War. 

One  other  Lincoln  campaign  medal  (identified  by  DeWitt  as  AL  1860-47)  called  for  "PROTECTION 
TO/HONEST/INDUSTRY."  Its  place  of  manufacture  is  unknown,  but  all  other  pro-tariff  campaign  medals 
identified  by  DeWitt  came  from  Pennsylvania.  Issues  changed  in  1864,  and  only  one  medal  mentioned  the  tariff.  It 
was,  of  course,  made  in  Philadelphia. 
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Until  more  is  known  about  Kelley's  constituent,  the  precise 
identification  of  the  medal  will  remain  in  doubt.  However, 
some  modest  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  point.  Both  of 
the  medals  described  above  reveal  Pennsylvania's  obsession 
with  the  tariff,  a  preoccupation  which  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
derstood very  well.  In  January  of  1861,  when  President-elect 
Lincoln  decided  to  offer  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Ohio's  Salmon  P.  Chase  rather  than  Penn- 
sylvania's Simon  Cameron,  he  explained  to  a  political  confi- 
dante, "But  then  comes  the  danger  that  the  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  dissatisfied."  Only  the  medals  from 
Pennsylvania  (and  one  the  source  of  which  is  unknown)  stress 
"Protection."  Others  deal  with  Union  or  free  soil.  It  seems  fit- 
ting that  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley  should  have  been  midwife  to  the 
birth  of  such  campaign  materials. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  the  primitive  state  of  campaign 
financing.  Kelley  was  wilhng  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  production  of  a  photograph  to  aid  the  Philadelphia  medal- 
maker.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  campaigning  itself  was  not  yet  a 
matter  of  predictable  public-relations  techniques.  Norman 
Judd  served  in  the  Illinois  Senate  from  1844  to  1860  and  was  a 
pohtical  wire-puller  of  long  standing.  Lincoln  knew  Judd's 
abilities  very  well,  and,  when  he  was  having  difficulty  with 
excluding  Cameron  from  his  cabinet,  he  had  "a  great  notion 
to  post  Judd  fully  in  this  matter,  and  get  him  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  in  his  quiet  way,  try  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily."  As 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Repubhcan  National  Committee  from 
1856  to  1861,  Judd  was  a  politician's  pohtician,  a  man  who 
surely  knew  how  to  run  a  campaign.  Yet  even  Judd  instructed 
Lincoln  to  see  to  the  "picture  proposition"  largely  as  a  favor  to 
Kelley  and  was  just  ''coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

Historians  are  a  httle  hke  Judd  in  that  they  are  just  coming 
to  reahze  the  significance  of  a  broad  range  of  campaign 
materials.  Medals  do  have  some  political  content;  in  1860, 
Pennsylvania's  campaign  medals  mentioned  protection  — 
others  did  not.  Still,  it  is  the  general  lack  of  content  in  such 
materials  that  is  revealing.  Judd,  Lincoln,  and  Kelley  attend- 
ed to  the  medal  matter  in  the  crush  of  other  important  polit- 
ical business.  Though  historians  stress  issues  in  their  studies 
of  politicians,  the  poUticians  often  preferred  not  to.  Issues  are 
divisive.  Medals  and  pictures  are  not.  Politicians  ran 
"hurrah"  campaigns,  not  debates  on  political  science,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  "hurrah"  campaign  ephemera  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  politicians'  preferences. 
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FIGURE  9.  William  Darrah  Kelley. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED 
DEBATES:  A  COPY  PRESENTED 
BUT  NOT  SIGNED 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Grant  Talbot  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  for  informing  me  of  the  existence  of  the  book  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  owns  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858, 
in  Illinois  which  bears  this  inscription:  "James  C. 
Conkling/Presented  by/A  Lincoln/April  7  1860."  Harry  E. 
Pratt  did  not  list  this  copy  in  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates," 
Manuscripts,  VI  (Summer,  1954). 

James  Cook  Conkling  (1816-1899)  was  a  likely  recipient  of  a 
free  copy  of  Lincoln's  book.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Conkling 
graduated  from  Princeton  and  settled  in  Springfield  in  1838. 
Politics,  profession,  and  matrimony  soon  forged  a  Lincoln- 
Conkhng  friendship.  Conkling  was,  like  Lincoln,  a  lawyer 
and  a  Whig  in  politics.  In  1841,  he  married  Mercy  Ann  Lever- 
ing, the  "Dearest  Merce"  of  Mary  Todd  (Lincoln's)  earhest 
known  letters.  In  fact,  Conkling's  letters  provide  one  of  the 
more  important  sources  for  the  Todd-Lincoln  courtship,  the 
gay  social  life  of  early  Springfield,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Conkling  was  a  politician  of  some  local  prominence,  being 
elected  mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844  and  to  the  lUinois  House 
of  Representatives  in  1851.  Like  Lincoln,  Conkling  became  a 
Republican.  He  campaigned  for  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1860.  When  Lincoln  became  President,  Conkhng  occa- 
sionally visited  Washington  as  agent  to  handle  Federal 
accounts  for  the  State  of  IlUnois.  In  1862,  he  used  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President  as  an  avenue  to  press  for  the  selection 
of  Mackinaw  City  rather  than  Michilimackinaw  as  a  spot  to 
be  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Conkling 
cited  a  number  of  arguments  about  the  relative  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  sites,  but  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  in- 
vested some  $18,000  in  Mackinaw  City  over  the  previous  five 
years. 

Students  of  Lincoln's  Presidency  know  Conkling  principal- 
ly for  his  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak  at  a  mass  rally  in 
Illinois  on  September  3,  1863.  ConkUng  hoped  that  Lincoln 
would  make  a  personal  appearance,  but  from  the  start  Lin- 
coln leaned  towards  sending  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  rally. 
Conkling,  whom  Lincoln  thought  "one  of  the  best  public 
readers"  he  knew,  read  the  famous  letter  at  the  rally.  Lincoln 
had  cautioned  him:  "Read  it  very  slowly."  The  letter  defended 
the  administration's  policies  of  emancipation  and  arming 
Negroes  as  the  best  ways  militarily  to  save  the  Union. 
Conkling  was  an  ardent  antislavery  man,  and  he 
complimented  the  letter  and  hoped  for  the  day  when  military 
success  would  leave  "no  question  as  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of  'American  citizens  of  African  descent.'" 

(Conkling  wanted  to  visit  Europe,  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  he  pressed  Lincoln  for  a  European  appointment.  The 
President  gave  Conkling  an  introduction  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Conkling  never- 
theless continued  to  work  hard  for  Lincoln's  reelection  and 
spumed  the  third-party  movements  which  lured  some  other 
antislavery  Uberals  away  from  Lincoln's  camp.  When  Lin- 
coln won  reelection,  Conkling  pressed  again  for  a  European 
appointment,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  close  personal  relationship 
with  Conkling.  He  referred  to  him  at  various  times  during  the 
Civil  War  as  "entirely  trustworthy,"  as  "my  personal  friend  of 
long  standing,"  as  "a  good  man,"  and  as  "a  particular  friend 
&  fellow  townsman."  Yet  the  Conkhng  presentation  copy  of 
the  Debates  is  not  autographed  by  Lincoln.  Harry  Pratt 
missed  the  Conkling  copy,  but  he  did  note  two  similar  un- 
signed presentation  copies.  John  H.  Littlefield,  once  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  wrote  in  his  copy: 
"J.H.  Littlefield  From  A.  Lincoln,  April  25, 1860."And  Charles 
J.  Sellon,  an  Illinois  newspaper  editor,  wrote  in  his:  "Chas.  J . 
Sellon  Presented  by  Hon  A.  Lincoln."  The  inscription  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  copy  is  in  ConkUng's  harid.  It  is 
written  in  ink;  Lincoln  wrote  in  ink  in  only  one  of  the  nineteen 
known  copies  he  signed.  It  is  dated;  Lincoln  dated  only  one  of 
the  copies  he  signed.  The  early  April  date  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  time  Lincoln  first  received  his  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  book  from  the  publisher,  and  Lincoln  was  in  Spring- 
field on  April  7th.  Like  Littlefield  and  Sellon,  James  Conkling 
failed  to  have  Lincoln  sign  his  copy  of  this  famous  book. 
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Philly's  War  Museum:  Best-kept  secret  in  the  Union 


3y  Tom  Infield 

PHILADELPHIA — America's  premier  museum 
)f  Union  Army  memorabilia  from  the  Civil  War 
lad  its  beginnmgs  on  a  Philadelphia  street  corner 
)n  April  15,  1865,  the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  died. 

Two  retired  Army  officers,  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  B. 
\Iitchell  and  Capt.  Peter  D.  Keyser,  stood  in  an 
mgry  crowd  that  had  gathered  that  bleak  morn- 
ng  in  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  now 
naependence  Hall,  to  hear  news  of  the  assassina- 
ion.  There  was  talk  of  anarchy;  of  a  Southern 
conspiracy;  of  fears  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
irmy,  disbanded  a  week  earlier  at  Appomattox, 
vould  regroup. 

Mitchell  and  Keyser  walked  across  the  street  to 
he  office  of  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Elwood  Zell  and 
ihared  with  him  their  concerns  for  the  future  of. 
he  Republic.  The  three  men  resolved  to  form  a 
'loyal  legion"  of  former  officers  to  honor 
..incoln's  memory  and,  if  need  be,  rally  to  the 
lation's  defense  in  its  time  of  emergency. 

Out  of  their  talk  that  morning  came  the  Military 
)rder  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  the 
irst  of  the  veterans  organizations  that  sprang  up 
ifter  the  Civil  War.  Its  members,  who  would  one 
lay  include  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  most  other 
najor  Union  heroes,  never  did  return  to  war.  But 
heir  order  has  survived  to  this  day. 

ITS  HEADQUARTERS  is  a  spacious  brick 
ownhouse  at  1805  Pine  St.  in  Center  Ci  y.  Here,  in 
he  order's  War  Museum  and  Library,  is  to  be 
ound  an  unparalleled  collection  of  guns, 
■attlefield  artifacts,  soldiers'  memoirs,  photo- 
;raphs  and  paintings  dealing  with  Lincoln  and  the 
Jnion  side  of  the  war.  "It  is,"  boasted  the  curator, 
tuss  A.  Pritchard,  "the  best  Union  Civil  War 
(luseum  in  the  country." 

For  Civil  War  buffs,  weekend  historians  and 
nyone  who  just  wants  to  search  out  a  Civil  War 
ncestor,  the  museum  and  its  library  of  12,000 
ooks.  are  a  "must  see."  Regular  hours  are 
londay  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  but  the 
luseum  is  open  by  appointment  on  weekends. 

The  collection  is  delightfully  quirky,  filled  with 
"le  campaign  ribbons,  regimental  flags  and  battle 
onors  of  the  old  warriors.  As  the  war  years  faded 
ito  late-night  reminiscences  over  brandy  and 
igars,  the  veterans  sought  to  leave  a  monument 
0  the  world  would  remember  their  glory. 

Here  is  the  sash  and  buckler  worn  by  Mai.  Gen. 
ohn  F.  Reynolds,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 


burg; a  jewel-encrusted  sword  belonging  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Francis  P.  Blair,  who  marched  with  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  a  death  mask  and  dress  uniform  of 
Grant. 

These  are  the  tidbits  of  war,  collected  by  the 
souvenir  hunters  of  the  day:  a  gold  band  mysteri- 
ously described  as  being  from  the  hand  of  a 
"Confederate  skeleton";  a  wholly  preserved 
hardtack  cracker  from  a  soldier's  prison  camp 
ration;  a  bullet  from  a  tree  at  Gettysburg.  There 
is  even  a  whole  slice  of  tree,  Wz  feet  high  and  a 
foot  wide,  labeled  as  having  been  taken  from  "the 
Bloody  Angle  in  the  Wilderness."  , 

HERE,  TOO,  in  a  richly  appointed  room  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  is  the  painting  repre- 
sented on  the  $5  bill,  along  with  20  original 
photographs  and  etchings.  The  Lincoln  oil  por- 
trait, signed  by  an  unknown  artist,  "Lanier," 
came  into  the  museum's  possession  last  year  from 
the  estate  of  John  Hanseil  of  suburban  Montgom- 
ery County. 

We  don't  know  who  Lanier  is,"  Pritchard  said, 
"but  you  can  bet  we'll  track  it  down." 

The'  room  also  houses  two  Lincoln  life  masks, 
one  made  in  1861  and  the  other  in  1865,  a  span 
exactly  overlapping  the  war  years.  They  show  a 
remarkable  aging  in  the  Great  Emancipator's 
face. 

With  them  are  plaster  casts  of  Lincoln's  hands, 
with  an  inscription  by  the  poet  Edmund  Clarence 
Furnman  that  rings  with  the  grandeloquence  of 
the  day:  "Look  on  this  cast  and  know  the  hand 
that  bore  a  nation  in  its  hold;  from  this  mute 
witness  understand  what  Lincoln  was,  how  large 
of  mould." 

With  all  this  going  for  it,  the  War  Library  and 
Museum  should  be  a  major  stop  on  every  historic- 
al tour  of  Philadelphia.  Should  be,  but  isn't.  In  a 
city  with  so  many  museums,  getting  noticed, 
requires  self-promotion,  something  this  museum 
has  elected  not  to  do. 

IN  FACT,  if  you  drop  by  there  during  its  regular 
hours,  you'll  probably  find  the  door  locked.  Check 
the  inconspicuous  bronze  plaque  on  the  wall  out 
front  to  make  sure  you're  at  the  right  address,, 
and  then  knock.  Someone  will  come  to  the  door, 
invite  you  in,  and  probably  offer  to  take  your  coat. 
Four  floors  of  exhibits  are  then  yours  to  roam. 

The  old  heroes  who  founded  the  Loyal  Legion 
are,  of  course,  long  dead.  Today's  members, 
fewer  than  a  thousand,  meeting  in  chapters  in  15, 


states,  are  descendants  of  wartime  officers  in  the 
Union  Army  and  members  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  It 
is  a  nice  little  irony  that  one  member  of  that 
Cabinet,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  has 
always  been  suspected  of  conspiracy  in  the  assas- 
sination. 

"So  far  as  we  know,  no  descendant  of  Stanton 
has  ever  been  a  member,"  Pritchard  said.  "But 
they're  welcome,  I  guess." 

Pritchard,  44,  a  bear  of  a  man,  is  descended 
from  Union  and  Confederate  officers.  He  has  been 
running  the  museum  for  nine  years.  His  father's 
side  of  the  family,  he  said,  is  from  Illinois;  his' 
mother's,  from  Tennessee,  making  him  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Loyal  Legion  and  its 
opposite,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

"The  old  veterans  had  a  bond  we  don't  under- 
stand today,"  Pritchard  said  one  recent  snowy 
day  when  but  a  single  visitor  had  dropped  by. 
"For  most  of  these  guys,  the  war  was  the  biggest 
thing  that  happened  in  their  lives.  They  literally 
lived  from  one  meeting  to  the  other.  They  were  so 
gung-ho  that  most  of  them  published  war  papers 
of  their  reminiscences.  We've  got  shelves  of 
them." 

AMONG  THE  order's  original  members  were 
five  men  who  became  presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Chester  A.  Arthur,. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  William  McKinley  and  Grant. 
The  first  national  commander  was  a  Philadel- 
phian,  Mai.  General  William  S.  Hancock,  arguably 
the  Union  s  finest  soldier.  On  Memorial  Day,  the 
Loyal  Legion  honors  Hancock  with  a  ceremony  at 
his  tomb  in  suburban  Norristown. 

Each  of  these  men,  in  some  way,  is  represented 
in  the  museum. 

The  actor  Stacy  Keach,  who  toured  the  collec- 
tion during  filming  of  the  1982  television  mini- 
series  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  summed  up  the 
museum's  lack  of  attention: 

"It  seems  not  many  people  know  about  the 
museum.  It's  a  hidden  treasure.  Maybe,"  he  said, 
"this  is  a  Revolutionary  War  town.' 

The  War  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Military  ' 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  at 
1805  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  19103  [215-735-8196],  is 
open  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and 
by  appointment  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Ap- 
pointments also  are  suggested  on  weekdays.  Ad- 
mission is  $1. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


Local  history  alive  and  well 

at  Bickle 's  Cemetery 


By  Tom  Mitchell 

SuiffWriter 

And 

Russell  Maurer 

For  The  Citizen-Standaid 

History  is  alive  and  well  in  at 
least  one  area  graveyard.  Reed's 
cemetery,  now  known  as  Dickie's 
cemetery,  located  along  Mahanoy 
.  Creek,  near  Taylorsville. 

This  all  but  forgotten,  tiny  (200 
hundred  square  feet)  patch  was 
rediscovered  in  the  spring  of  1955 
by  Taylorsville  resident  Wilber 
Teitsworth.  Teitsworth  was 
browsing  in  the  woods  when  he 
came  across  several  ancient  grave 

"Bickle's  Cemetery 
survives  its  bout 
with  vandals,  time" 

stones.  Realizing  that  a  number  of 
Civil  War  veterans  were  buried 
there,  an  excited  Teitsworth 
wasted  no  time  alerting  George 
Marquardt,  commander  of  the 
Lavelle  AmVets  Post,  No.  156,  to 
his  discovery. 

A  delegation  was  formed  to  visit 
the  cemetery.  After  a  short  hike 
through  a  field  and  wooded  area  to 
'  reach  the  site,  located  about  500 
feet  from  the  "■  roadway7~tKey'- 
reached  the  site.  Armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  local  history,  the 
determined  party  searched  not 
only  for  the  grave  sites  of  Civil 
War  veterans,  but  also  for  the  fi- 
nal resting  place  of  Mary  Lincohi 
Yamell,  great  aunt  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  16th  president  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lincoln's  forefathers  were 
Pennsylvania  residents  who  mi- 
grated west  to  nimois  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Wlien  the  group  reached  the 
cemetery  they  were  dismayed  to 
discover  the  historical  plot  over- 
grown with  waist-high  briars  and 
underbrush  and  a  number  of  large 

trees.  The  largest  tree  was  a  full 
six  feet  in  diameter.  ' 

The  group  hacked  through  jun- 
gle-thick brush,  only  to  find  a 
thick  layer  of  coal  silt  and  mud. 
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debris  arid  refuse  covering  the 
ground  and  at  places,  almost 
burying  tombstones.  The  silt  and 
mud  deposit  was  the  result  of  nu- 
merous floods  causing  Mahanoy 
Creek  to  overflow  its  banks. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  re- 
warded to  find  several  of  crudely 
made  but  clearly  identifiable 
tombstones. 

Suddenly,  one  member  of  the 
party  gave  an  excited  cry!  A 
tombstone  had  been  discovered 
with  hand-carved  lettering  reveal- 
ing the  name,  Mary,  on  top.  Could 
this  indeed  be  the  much  sought 
after  grave  of  Maiy  Lincoln? 


More  brush  was  cleared  and  after 
considerable  shoveling  of  mud  and 
silt,  the  side  of  the  stone  bearing : 
the  full  name  of  the  deceased,  was 
plainly  visible. 

Hopes  were  shattered  as  aie 
member  struggled  to  make  out  the 
faded  lettering.  In  Memory  of 
Mary,  Wife  of  Christian  Klinger- 
man. 

Who  Mary  Klingerman  was,  or 
when  she  died  remains  a  mystery. 
However,  some  area  residents 
who  have  a  keen  interest  in  local 
history,  including  Russell  Maurer, 
co-author  of  this  article,  maintain 


the  belief  that  Mary  Lincoln  is  in- 
.^eed  resting  in  Bickle's  Cemeteiy.- 
Aithough  there  are  no  written  re- 
cords to  prove  the  theory,  Maurer 
and  others  continue  to  uphold  their 
belief  because  a  number  of  crude 
headstones  bearing  no  legible 
writing,  remain  to  mark  the  graves 
of  the  unknown  and  the  forgotten. 

Although  Mary  Lincoln's  grave 
was  not  found,*  the  visit  provided  a 
link  to  the  past  for  Maurer.  Ac- 
companying the  search  party  that 
day  was  Maurer's  dau^ter  Joan 


Local  history  buff  and  freelance  writer,  Russell  Maurer,  Pine  Grove,  examines 
the  tombstone  of  Civil  "War  veteran  Samuel  Yarnell,  on  Memorial  Day,  1956. 


Harris.  Together,  father  and 
daughter  were  elated  to  discover  a 
partially  buried  headstone,  ttiat  of 
Maurer's  uncle.  George  Maurer. 
George  was  the  son  of  John  t^. 
and  Susan  Maurer.  He;  was  bom 

May  21.  1872  and  died  March  5. 
1879 

Jolin  K.  and  his  wife  Susan, 
were  the  founders  of  the  nearby 


village  of  Mowry  and  were  Rus- 
sell Maurer's  grandparents. 

Also  disappointed  at  not  pin- 
pointing the  grave  of  Mary  Lin- 
coln, AmVet  Post  members  were 
gladdened  with  the  surprise  dis- 
covery of  the  graves  of  three  Civil 


War  veterans.  Two  of  the  graves 
hold  the  remains  of  Union  Army 
privates,  A.  L.  Fertig  and  Samuel 
Yamell,  both  of  the  17th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry.  Fertig  was  at- 
tached to  Company  E  and  Yamell 
to  Company  H.  A  third  stone 


marks  the  resting  place  of  Pvt. 
George  Hertz,  Company  B,  26th 
Regiment. 

With  this  finding,  AmVet  Post 
officials  were  convinced  that  more 
veterans  were  buried  in  the  small, 

★Continued  on  Page  3 


*  Dickie's  Cemetery  survives 
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out-of-the-way  site.  After  contact- 
ing the  Civil  War  Administration 
in  Washington,  they  received  of- 
ficial confirmation  of  15  soldiers 
known  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
former  Reed's  Cemetery.  The  list 
includes  at  least  eight  members  of 
the  Reed  family. 

After  receiving  the  list,  post 
members  returned  to  the  site  and 
additional  work  revealed  the 
graves  of  Joshua  and  Israel  Reed, 
Solomon  Yamell,  and  George 
Fertig.  However,  no  additional 
marked  graves  were  discovered. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  that  year, 
a  fitting ,  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
fallen  heroes  of  The  War  Between 
The  States.  AmVet  members  laid 
a  wreath  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  and  placed  American 
Flags  on  all  graves  of  known  vet- 
erans. The  brief  but  highly  emo- 
tional ceremony  ended  with  the 
sound  of  a  rifle  fire  salute  and  the 
haunting  melody  of  taps  played  m 
a  bugle,  echoing  throughout  the 
hills  of  Taylorsville  valley. 

Some  time  later,  D.  Thomas 
Davis,  a  Gordon  Boy  Scout 
working  on  his  Eagle  Scout 
Award,  undertook  as  his  project, 

he  erection  of  a  rail  fence  and  an 
)verhead  arch  and  sign  at  the  en- 


trance. At  the  same  time,  AmVets 
Post  156  erected  a  15  foot-high 
flagpole. 

Every  year  since  1955,  post 
members  have  been  conducting 
Memorial  Day  services  at  the 
cemetery,  located  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Barry  Township,  on 
Lincoln  Lane,  just  south  of  Lav-  j 

elle.  The  cemetery  is  maintained 
by  Lavelle  resident,  Dennis  Wen- 
rich,  who  battles  flie  annual  en- 
croachment of  brush  and  weeds. 
Wenrich  maintains  the  cemetery 
as  part  of  what  he  feels  is  his  pa- 
triotic duty  and  seeks  no  compen- 
sation for  his  labor. 

Sometime  after  the  transfer  of 
the  property  to  Tobias  Bickle  in 
1820,  the,  name  of  the  cenietery 
was  charged  from  Reed's  to 
Bickle's  and  bears  that  name  to- 
day. 

Present  owner  of  the  41 -acre 
property  on  which  the  cemetery 
resides,  John  Washchysion,  Ash- 
land, says  that  the  most  persistent 
problem  of  late,  is  on-going  van- 
dalism which  has  caused  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  many  of  the 
stones. 


Russell  Maurer,  Pine  Grove  historian  and  writer. 
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200  East  Berry  P.O.  Box  7838 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46802-7838 
(219)  455-3864  Fax:  (219)  455-6922 
e-mail;  tlm%lnc@mcinnail.com 


July  12,  1996 


Mr.  Gurney  Smith 
1321  Wooster  RD 
Winona  Lake  IN  46590 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  along  the  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
about  the  Bickle  Cemetery  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.     We  are  placing  it  in 
our  files  for  researchers. 
Enclosed  are  some  items  about  our  museum. 

Yours  very  truly, 
THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


<0 


James  E.  Eber 
Research  Assistant 
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Civil  War  vets'  post  in  western  Pennsylvania  reopening  after  decades 


By  The  Associated  Press 

February  07,  2010,  4:05PM 


View  full  size 


AP  Photo/Keith  Srakocic 


This  photo  made  on  Feb.  4,  2010,  shows  Margaret  Forbes  outside  the  room  in  the 
Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library  where  the  Capt.  Thomas  Espy  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  Post  153  in  Carnegie,  Pa..  The  post,  one  of  about  a  half-dozen  that  remain 
largely  intact,  will  reopen  this  month  as  part  of  the  library's  celebration  of  the  201st 
anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  birth. 


CARNEGIE,  Pa.  —  For  some  30  years,  Civil  War  veterans  met  in  a  room  at  the  Carnegie  Library  to  slnare  memories  of 
victory  and  defeat  and  comrades  past.  Part  social  hall  and  part  museum,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

post  was  home  to  a  collection  of  swords,  rifles  and  other  wartime  mementos  —  and  where  old  soldiers  gathered  to 
socialize. 


But  some  time  before  the  Capt.  Thomas  Espy  Post's  last  member  died  in  1937,  the  room  in  the  town  library  outside 
Pittsburgh  was  locked  and  all  but  forgotten.  Beset  by  funding  problems,  the  library  did  not  have  the  means  to  deal 
with  the  treasures  inside,  said  Carnegie  Library  executive  director  Margaret  Forbes. 

With  water-damaged  plaster,  rattling  windows  and  peeling  paint  requiring  more  immediate  attention  in  the  century- 
old  library,  the  post's  belongings  —  including  records,  cotton  tufts  plucked  from  a  Virginia  battlefield,  bullets,  a 
canteen  and  a  newspaper  printed  on  wallpaper  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  entered  Vicksburg,  Miss.  —  had  to  wait. 

But  now  the  post  —  one  of  about  a  half-dozen  that  remain  largely  intact  —  will  reopen  this  month  as  part  of  the 
library's  celebration  of  the  201st  anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  birth. 

The  renovations  come  courtesy  of  Bill  Brown,  who  learned  of  the  room's  existence  and  donated  the  funds  to 
refurbish  the  space.  "It  was  just  a  way  to  give  back  to  the  community,"  said  Brown,  64,  president  and  CEO  of  a 
company  that  makes  equipment  for  steel  mills.  He  declined  to  say  how  much  he  donated. 

Brown  isn't  a  Civil  War  buff  although  he  had  ancestors  who  fought  on  both  sides.  "I  could  imagine  the  old  Union 
soldiers  sitting  in  there  reliving  their  tales  of  battle  and  victory  and  defeat.  I  just  thought  it  was  neat,"  he  said. 

Indeed,  the  room  looks  as  if  a  veteran  might  return  at  any  moment. 
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Restoration  included  installing  a  dedicated  ventilation  system,  reflective  window  coatings,  and  repainting  the  room 
its  original  color,  which  Forbes  describes  as  "pumpkin  chiffon  pie"  orange. 

The  post  occupies  a  roughly  24-by-24-foot  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  library,  which  itself  is  undergoing  a 
multimillion  dollar  restoration,  along  with  the  attached  425-seat  music  hall. 

Carnegie,  about  six  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  formed  when  two  municipalities  agreed  to  merge  and  rename  in 
exchange  for  industrialist  Andrew  Carnegie  funding  the  library. 

At  one  time,  nearly  7,000  GAR  posts  dotted  the  country.  Some  were  in  buildings  that  no  longer  exist  or  were 
converted  to  other  uses  after  veterans  died. 

The  shuttered  Espy  post  became  a  time  capsule  of  sorts,  making  it  one  of  a 
handful  that  survive  as  they  once  were,  according  to  Stuart  McConnell,  a 
history  professor  at  Pitzer  College  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  who  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

"The  post  room  is  special,  I  think,  in  just  the  degree  to  which  it's  been 
preserved.  There's  a  lot  of  original  fixtures  in  there  and  original 
documents,"  he  said. 

The  post  is  also  unusual  because  it  was  racially  integrated,  he  said.  Many 
posts,  particularly  in  larger  cities,  formed  along  racial  lines. 

Fortunately  for  the  library,  the  members  cataloged  many  relics,  about  80 
percent  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  according  to  director  Diane  Klinefelter. 
They  include  a  Bible  resting  on  an  oak  stand  with  legs  and  braces  carved  in 
the  shape  of  rifle  stocks  and  bayonets. 

Over  the  years,  some  items  disappeared. 


View  full  size 


AP  Photo/Keith  Srakocic 


A  Bible  on  a  stand  in  the  center  of  the  room 
in  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library  where 
the  Capt.  Thomas  Espy  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  Post  153  is  in  Carnegie,  Pa.. 


A  couple  years  ago,  a  man  returned  two  swords,  a  shotgun  and  a  rifle,  but  didn't  say  how  he  got  them.  One  of  the 
swords  belonged  to  Lt.  Samuel  H.  Davis,  who  was  killed  in  Cold  Harbor,  Va.  The  sword  was  shipped  to  his  parents  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  "being  rebel  sympathizers  (they)  refused  to  pay  the  express  charges  of  one  dollar  on  the  sword  of 
their  loyal  son  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country,"  according  to  the  post's  records. 

Another  man  bought  it  from  the  shipping  company,  and  20  years  later  a  post  member  who  served  with  Davis 
tracked  down  the  sword  and  bought  it  for  the  post. 

Forbes  and  Klinefelter  hope  other  artifacts  make  their  way  back  to  the  post,  no  questions  asked.  They  may  not  be 
worth  much  money  but  the  items  have  great  historical  value.  "Each  one  of  the  artifacts  opens  up  a  chapter  to  just 
keep  the  interest  -  the  understanding  in  what  the  Civil  War  was  -  alive,"  Forbes  said. 

Forbes  and  Klinefelter  hope  descendants  of  the  post's  roughly  250  members  can  shed  light  on  who  they  were.  "I 
really  do  believe  this  is  the  beginning  ...  the  room  will  reveal  its  stories,"  Forbes  said. 

Espy  the  Upper  St.  Clair  man  the  post  is  named  for,  was  50  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  on  July  4,  1861.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Gaines  Mills,  Va.,  a  year  later,  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  a  hospital.  His  jacket  was  once 
among  the  post's  belongings  but  went  missing  long  ago.  Klinefelter  hopes  it  finds  its  way  back. 
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Why  Tour  WHISPER  ROCKS? 

On  September  7, 1941,  along  the  Indian  path  of  Warrior  Ridge,  a  young  guide  pierced  the  darkness  of  Whisper 
Rocks  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  underground  room  beneath  the  Ridge.  tVllllions  of  years  ago  God  knelt 
and  kissed  the  mountain  top  to  create  this  masterpiece  in  stone.  Inspired  by  God's  natural  beauty,  the  young 
cave  explorer  called  this  room  the  Chapel  Room.  Previously  untouched  by  man,  the  Chapel  Room  and 
Whisper  Rocks  contain  thousands  of  delicate  stalactites  and  sparkling  crystals  of  a  quality  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  Pennsylvania  cavern.  Your  visit  will  remain  a  striking  memory. 

The  Meditation  Chapel,  picnic  area,  and  nature  trails  are  provided  for  your  enjoyment  free  of  charge  The 
55  mmute  guided  tour  includes  both  caves  for  one  reasonable  admission  price.  Courteous  trained  guides 
conduct  tours  every  few/  minutes,  rain  or  shine,  during  the  hours  open.  For  three  generations  your  hosts 
the  Dunlavy  family,  have  continued  the  tradition  of  educational  and  entertaining  guided  tours  while  striv- 
mg  to  promote  cave  conservation  and  protection  of  the  underground  environment.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  at  Lmcoln  Caverns  and  Whisper  Rocks  to  present  the  caverns  in  their  natural  state,  while  makinq  the 
tour  safe  and  enjoyable  for  young  and  old  alike. 


tour  LINCOLN  CAVERNS? 

Journey  into  the  everlasting  hills  of  Pennsylvania's  "Raystown  Country"  for  an  unforgettable  experience  Here 
Lincoln  Caverns  was  discovered  by  highway  workers  in  1930  and  got  Its  name  from  one  of  the  greatest 
presidents  our  country  has  ever  known.  You  will  be  thrilled  by  your  tour  through  winding  passageways  and 
splendid  rooms  containing  massive  flowstone  deposits  and  pure  white  calcite  formations. 
OPEN  TO  VISITORS:  Daily  Memorial  Day  Weekend  thru  Labor  Day,  9  A.M.  till  7  P.M.,  Weekends  till  8  P.M.;  Daily 

April,  May,  September,  and  October,  9  A.M.  till  5  P.M.;  Weekends  Only  March, 
November,  and  December,  9  A.M.  till  5  P.M.;  January  and  February  by 
appointment  or  group  reservation.  We  reserve  the  right  to  change 
this  schedule  without  notice. 

ORGANIZED    GROUPS  WELCOME!   Special  rates  are 
extended  to  all  groups  visiting  the  caverns  together, 
with  advance  reservations.  Our  highly  acclaimed 
program,  "An  Introduction  to  Speleology"  will  be 
presented  free  of  charge  in  your  group  meeting 
or  classroom  prior  to  your  visit  to  the  caverns. 
Call  or  write  for  details. 

Browse   in   RAYSTOWN  COUNTRY'S 
LARGEST  SOUVENIR  AND  GIFT  SHOP  and 
year  'round  Christmas  Corner  for  unusual 
gifts  and  light  refreshments.  The  caverns 
are  a  comfortable  52°  year  round,  a  light 
wrap  is  suggested. Bring  your  camera  to 
help  make  your  tour  a  lasting  memory. 
For  added  information  or  group  reserv- 
ations,Contact: 

LINCOLN  CAVERNS,  INC. 
R.D.  #  1,  Box  280,  U.S.  22 
Huntingdon,  PA  16652 
Phone:  814-643-0268 


Join  us  for  our  Annual  GH 

Tours  in  October,  when  Lincoln  Caverns  and 
■  Whisper  Roci<s  will  be  transformed  into  PA's 
most  unique  haunted  house.^he  event  is  open  to 
the  public  on  sTatutdays  and  Sundays,  as  well  as 
providing  a  special  treat  for  qroUps  seven  days  a  week. 

Call  or  write  for  this  year's  tiaiam  and  times. 


LINCOLN  CAVERNS  is  the  easiest  cavern  in  America  to 
reach,  located  directly  on  U.S.  Rt.  22,  3  miles  west  of 
Huntingdon,  PA.  From  the  PA  Turnpike:  Using  the  Ft. 
Littleton  Exit,  north  on  U.S.  522,  then  west  on  U.S.  22;  or 
Using  the  Breezewood  Exit,  west  on  U.S.  30,  north  on  State 
Rt.  26,  then  2  miles  west  on  Rt.  22;  or  Using  the  Bedford 
Exit,  north  on  U.S.  220,  then  east  on  U.S.  22.  From  1-80: 
Using  the  Mllesburg  Exit,  South  on  U.S.  220,  South  on  State 
Rt.  453  to  Waterstreet,  then  7  miles  east  on  Rt.  22;  Using  the 
Clearfield  Exit,  East  on  Rt.  322,  South  on  State  Rt.  350, 
South  on  U.S.  220,  South  on  State  Rt.  453  to  Waterstreet, 
then  7  miles  east  on  Rt.  22. 
FOLLOW  OUR  YELLOW  HIGHWAY  SIGNS. 


LINCOLN  CAVERNS  are  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  scenic  mountain  recreation  areas  in  Eastern  United 
States,  known  as  Raystown  Country.  Just  5  miles  east  Is 
Raystown  Lake,  with  110  miles  of  shoreline.  It  is  the  largest 

lake  wholly  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  30  mile 
long  body  of  water  features  facilities  for  boating,  swimming, 

fishing,  picnicking  and  camping,  as  well  as  two  large 
recreation  areas:  Seven  Points  and  Lake  Raystown  Resort. 

Swigart  Automobile  Museum  Is  7  miles  east  on  U.S.  22, 
South  on  U.S.  522  at  Orblsonia  is  the  famous  East  Broadtop 
R.R.  Fine  lodging  and  eating  accommodations  are  nearby. 

LINCOLN  CAVERNS,  INC.  Is  a  member  of  PA  Travel  Council, 
PA  Caves  Assn.,  National  Caves  Assn., 
Huntingdon  County  Tourist  Promotion  Agency,  Southern 
Alleghenies  Travel  Council,  Nat.  Speleological  Society,  and 
recommended  by  the  AAA. 


OF  THE  MILITARY  ORDER 
OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  WAR  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 


£  IT  KNOWN,  That  the  subscribers,  having 
associated  themselves  together  for  the 
purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  .  .  . 
the  collection,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  a  .  .  . 
Library  .  .  .  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of 
implements,  relics  and  muniments  of  War  .  .  . 
witness  our  hands  and  Seals  this  21st  day  of  April  A.D. 
1888 

H.  EARNEST  GOODMAN       JOHN  P.  NICHOLSON       LEWIS  MERRILL 
EDWARD  W.  COFFIN  HENRY  C.  POTTER  WM.  H.  LAMBERT 


"DECREE 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  County  of 
Philadelphia.  .  .  this  23d  day  of  May  A.D.  1888, 
the  within  Charter  and  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  .  .  .  of  'The  War  Library  and 
Museum  of  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States'  ...  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  approved." 

JAMES  J.  MITCHELL 


ROSTER  OF  PRESIDENTS 


Bvt.  BG  Lewis  Merrill 

1886- 

1889 

Bvt.  MG  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

1889- 

1891 

Bvt.  LTC  John  P.  Nicholson 

1891- 

1922 

CAPT  John  P.  Green 

1922- 

1924 

Dr.  Robert  Huey 

1924- 

1928 

Andrew  P.  Blair 

1928- 

1932 

Kane  S.  Green 

1932- 

1941 

George  A.  Landell 

1941- 

1955 

Philip  M.  Allen 

1955- 

1960 

LTC  Brooke  M.  Lessig 

1960- 

1965 

Townsend  Sherman  McAllister 

1965- 

1970 

BG  William  B.  Gold,  Jr. 

1970- 

1976 

H.  Durston  Saylor 

1976 

AldenR.  Ludlow  II 

1976- 

1980 

Alexander  P.  Hartnett 

1980- 

1982 

James  E.  Heckel 

1982- 

he  Civil  War  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
single  most  important  event  in  our  national 
history.  Indeed,  it  stood  America  on  its 
head,  and  as  our  Nation  righted  itself  its 
course  was  changed  forever.  All  of  us  know  of  the 
landmark  events  surrounding  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  As  important  as  these  events  are, 
though,  they  are  but  a  part  of  what  the  Civil  War 
represents  in  American  History. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  first  of  the  modern  wars, 
heralding  a  military -industrial  technology  which  was  to 
affect  every  nation  on  earth.  In  four  short  years,  the  world 
saw  the  shift  from  flintlock  to  percussion  to  metallic - 
cartridge  rifles,  and  the  use  of  land  and  sea  mines.  It  saw 
the  first  Naval  combat  use  of  crew  manned  submersibles, 
forerunners  of  submarines,  and  the  first  battles  between 
ironclad  surface  ships.  Large  caliber  rifled  artillery  made 
obsolete  the  old  masonry  forts  guarding  the  coasts.  It  was 
the  first  war  in  which  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  aerial 
observation  were  used.  It  saw  the  birth  of  the  U.S.  Signal 
Corps  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Students  of  military  history  will  continue  to  debate  the 
great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  -  the  strategies,  decisions  and 
controversies  these  profound  military  innovations 
wrought  -  probably  forever.  Preserving  and  studying 
those  implements  of  the  War,  however,  are  but  where  the 
collections  of  the  War  Library  and  Museum  begin. 


he  Civil  War  was  also  the  crucible  which  tore 
America  apart,  and  then  assimilated  diverse 
elements  of  society  to  forge  the  "melting  pot" 
we  know  today.  Spread  across  the  North 
were  tightly  knit,  insular  enclaves,  ethnic  communities  of 
first  generation  immigrants  who  spoke  little  or  no  English. 
The  Civil  War  was  the  first  war  in  which  a  universal  draft 
was  used,  and  through  the  draft  the  young  men  of  these 
communities  were  marched  off  to  war.  Honorable 
discharge  meant  citizenship  and  veterans'  benefits.  The 
veterans'  preference  given  these  men  as  frontiers  opened 
up  directly  caused  the  land  rushes  that  settled  the  West. 


BDCmiL 


AOOITIONAL  BOUNTY! 

Ten  Dollars  each, 

,„  iuMiiio„  u.  ,01  OTHER  BOUNTIES  i„  ihoy 

imiy  bo  oiititlotl,  will  ho  p^id  u,  40  iibh^-Wliixl  Yoniig  Men  for  tho 

BUCETAIUIFILBRW^^^ 

None  but  Active  Young  Men  need  apply. 

C.  C.  WZDDIS. 

Fitti  Ueul  and  Reciullliig  Officer, 


149th  Regiment,  Pennsi/lvania  Volunteers 

Equally  uprooted  were  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  The  majority  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  were  uneducated,  nonslavc-holding 
farmers.  Called  to  defend  their  homes  against  the 
"Yankee  Invasion,"  these  young  men  suffered  the 
torments  of  war  no  less  than  their  Northern  counterparts. 
Over  half  of  the  Southern  forces  were  casualties.  Those 
who  survived  went  home  to  a  South  that  was  to  be 
completely  rebuilt  and  reshaped  through  Reconstruction. 

The  Civil  War  had  seen  one  of  the  few  times  martial  law 
was  imposed  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended  in 
America,  Political  priorities  of  the  North  were  torn  among 
protecting  its  interests  in  the  Western  Territories,  imposing 
upon  commerce  to  curtail  the  flow  of  goods  to  the  South, 
and  controlling  the  draft  riots,  amid  the  exigencies  of  civil 
war. 
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he  South  had  to  contend  with  clashes 
between  its  states'  rights  advocates  and 
proponents  of  a  strongly  united 
Confederacy;  it  had  to  balance  between  the 
enticements  of  British  trade  and  bitter  disputes  which  (for 
example)  caused  West  Virginia  to  break  away  from 
Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  War,  all  the  while  defending 
its  land  and  rallying  its  tired  citizenry. 

Classmates  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis  found 
themselves  leading  opposing  forces;  junior  officers  of  the 
Mexican -American  War  went  up  against  their  former 
superiors.  Families  were  divided,  many  with  sons  and 
nephews  in  the  armies  of  both  the  North  and  South. 

What  must  it  have  been  like  to  be  caught  in  the  middle 
of  this,  to  have  been  soldiers  in  a  war  where  basic 
training,  strategy,  tactics  and  politics  were  changed  and 
formed  literally  between  the  bullets  of  battle?  How  did  it 
affect  the  tender  psyches  of  a  nation  and  its  people,  at  war 
among  themselves  and  then  trying  to  make  peace  with 
their  pasts  and  their  futures  amid  total  upheaval? 

The  story  of  what  happened  -  who  was  involved,  what 
went  on,  where  they  went  and  what  they  did  -  this  is  the 
living  history  of  the  Civil  War  that  only  its  soldiers  and 
survivors  can  tell. 

The  collections  in  the  War  Library  and  Museum  were 
begun  in  1865  by  the  Original  Companions  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
whom  had  been  officers  of  Union  forces  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  War  Library  and  Museum  was  formally 
chartered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  1886.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  19th  President  of 
the  United  States,  became  the  War  Library  and  Museum's 
first  elected  president. 


SUIDE  TO  THE  COLLECTIONS: 


An  extensive  collection  of  Escutcheons  greets  all  visitors. 
These  are  beautiful,  hand  painted  examples  of  military  art 
patterned  after  the  armorial  heraldry  of  the  Old  World  but 
unique  in  history  to  our  Civil  War.  They  were  privately 
commissioned,  usually  by  family  and  friends  to  honor  the 
veteran . 


The  Hancock  Escutcheon  —  the  painted  militari) 
history  of  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock, 
Commander  of  the  2nd  Corps  at  Gettiisburg,  first 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Militarij  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  presidential  candidate. 


The  Hallways  and  staircases  are  lined  with  portraits  of 
Union  Army  and  Navy  personages  and  other  framed 
items  of  both  fine  art  and  a  rare  personal  and  historical 
nature. 
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Cold  sword  and  scabbard  presented  to 
Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade 
fay  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps. 


The  Meade  Room  -  Dedicated  to  the 
honor  and  memory  of  Major  General 
George  Gordon  Meade,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Meade  assumed  command  just  before  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  turned  back  the  invasion  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  led  by 
Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


The  Confederate  Reading  Room 

Where  artifacts  of  the  Confederate  forces 
are  on  display,  including  three  of  the  flags 
flown  on  board  the  Confederate  raider 
CSS  Florida, 


Confederate  belt  plate,  worn  fay  enlisted  men. 
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The  Grant  Room  • 

Honoring  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Union  Armies.  Here  visitors  will  find  regimental  histories 
on  Union  and  Confederate  units,  and  biographies  of  the 
principal  protagonists.  In  the  Grant  exhibit  are  original 
handwritten  correspondence,  including  a  copy  of  Grant's 
famed  message  of  unconditional  surrender  to 
Confederate  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner. 


The  Navy  Room  -  -vj, 

Which  holds  the  Naval  libraries  of  Paymaster  Thomas 
Skelton  Harrison  and  Frederick  Schrober;  graphic 
illustrations  of  the  Battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Virginia;  and  a  scale  model  of  the  Monitor. 


Rear  Admiral  Jo/in  A.  Dahlgren. 
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N  THE  THIRD  FLOOR: 


The  Enlisted  Men's  Room  - 

Where  arms  and  accouterments  of  the  enlisted  man  are 
on  display;  and  where  visitors  can  read  the  "histories  and 
causes"  of  the  War;  the  Civil  War  in  poetry  and  song; 
pictorial  histories;  records  of  the  Surgeon  General; 
General  Orders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  nanatives 
on  guerilla  gangs  of  the  Border  States,  and  the  infamous 
prison  camps;  and  dramatic  and  scholariy  studies  of  the 
Great  Campaigns  of  the  War. 


The  Dames'  Room  - 

Decorated  in  the  style  of  a  sitting  room  of  the  period, 
complete  with  piano  forte.  Dedicated  by  the  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion. 


The  Armory  - 

Where  muskets,  rifles,  pistols, 
swords  and  sabers  of  the  Union 
are  on  display.  The  Rooms  also 
house  a  medical  display;  drums 
and  bugles;  a  replica  of  a 
soldiers'  tent;  and  insignia, 
including  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 


■■HHP 


any  Original  Companions  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  were  to  become  the  greater  and 
lesser  known  giants  of  post-war  America- 
industrialists  like  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Lt.  Col.  Eli  Lilly;  United  States 
Presidents  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  William  McKinley;  and 
countless  political  and  business  leaders  across  the  Nation. 

By  the  early  1870's,  the  Companions  had  begun  a 
series  of  tributes  and  first-hand  accounts  which  were  read 
aloud  at  meetings.  Published  collectively  as  the 
MOLLUS  War  Papers,  these  accounts  have  become 
primary  research  material  on  the  War  and  post-War  era. 
The  War  Library  Museum  maintains  as  complete  a  set  of 
these  rare  volumes  as  can  be  found. 
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The  Museum  has  a  unique  collection  of  rare  Civil  War 
flags  and  guidons,  many  of  which  were  presented  to 
departing  regiments  by  home  towns.  These  are  the  flags 
which  soldiers  died  to  capture  and  defend.  We  have  an 
active  Flag  Conservation  Program  extending  well  beyond 
our  own  collections. 


Regimental  color  bearing  the  legend,  "Presented  to  the  138th  Reg't. 
Penna.  Vols,  by  the  Lo\;al  Citizens  of  Norristown  and  Bridgeport  Penna.  " 


ompleting  an  intricate  tapestry  of  the 
cultural,  historical  and  personal  significance  of 
the  collections  to  the  American  public  are  the 
Archives  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief  and 
the  War  Library  and  Museum.  They  contain  thousands  of 
rare  letters,  diaries,  In  Memoriams,  personal  and  family 
albums,  and  photographs,  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  We  continue  to  seek  out,  transcribe  and 
bind  these  first-hand  memoirs  so  that  they  can  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Nation's  living  heritage. 


The  War  Library  and  Museum  has  devoted  a  complete 
century  to  acquiring,  conserving  and  displaying  a  full 
range  of  artifacts  and  documentary  material  from  this 
important  period.  We  have  one  of  the  more 
comprehensive  collections  open  to  the  public. 
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Where  they  stood  during  the  War  Between 
the  States,  also  known  as  "The  Recent 
Unpleasantness" 


The 

United  States 
of  America 
and  Its 
Territories 


The 

Confederate 
States  of 
America 


California 

Colorado  Territory 

Connecticut  t 

Dakota  Territory 

Delaware  t 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland  t 

Massachusetts  t 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska  Territory 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire  t 

New  Jersey  t 

New  Mexico  Territory 

New  York  t 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  t 

Rhode  Island  t 

Vermont 

Washington  Territory 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia  t 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
N.  Carolina  + 
S.  Carolina  t 
Tennessee  * 
Texas  *  * 
Virginia  t 


1850 

1788 

1787 

1818 
1816 
1846 
1861 
1792 
1820 
1788 
1788 
1837 
1858 
1821 

1864 
1788 
1787 

1788 
1803 
1859 
1787 
1790 
1791 

1863 
1848 


11  January  1861 
6  May  1861 
10  January  1861 
19  January  1861 
26  January  1861 
9  January  1861 
20  May  1861 
20  December  1860 
8  June  1861 
1  February  1861 
17  April  1861 


The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 


(Kentucky  and  Missouri,  having  both  Union  and 
Confederate  gouernments) 

The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  President 

t  The  thirteen  original  colonies. 

'  Date  of  the  popular  vote. 
'  '  Date  of  the  first  delegate  convention  to  adopt  Ordinance. 
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MOLLUS  insignia,  made  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 

The  Military  Order  Of  The  Loyal  Legion 
Of  The  United  States  was  founded  April  15, 
1865,  the  day  President  Lincoln  died. 

s  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  spread,  so 
too  rose  the  fear  that  the  war  would  be 
rekindled.  At  that  time,  the  only  Con- 
federate army  to  have  surrendered  was 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  With  the  massive 
defections  that  began  the  War  still  vividly  in  mind,  three 
Union  officers  -  Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  B.  Mitchell,  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  E.  Zell,  Capt.  Peter  D.  Keyser  -  met  and  vowed 
that  there  should  always  be  a  standing  Union  army 
committed  to  the  principles  for  which  Lincoln  had  stood, 
the  ideals  for  which  the  men  had  fought,  and  to  ensure 
the  future  of  the  Union. 

Their  fears  failed  to  materialize,  but  out  of  that  meeting 
was  born  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  first  of  the  military  societies  of  the  Civil 
War.  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  became  the 
first  Commander-in-Chief. 

Although  patterned  after  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
(the  hereditary  society  of  the  Revolutionary  War),  the 
Loyal  Legion  was  to  play  a  very  different  role  in  the  lives 
of  its  Original  Companions,  all  of  whom  were  officers  of 
Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  had  snatched  its  soldiers  out  of  vastly 
different  environments,  thrown  them  together  to  fight 
America's  bloodiest  war,  discharged  them  and  sent  them 
off  to  forge  a  new  United  States. 

In  a  world  that  was  ever  changing,  the  one  constant 
that  these  new  pioneers  shared  was  their  service  during 
the  Civil  War.  After  the  War,  survivors'  associations 
sprang  up  everywhere,  the  largest  of  which  was  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Local  posts  and  camps  met 
frequently,  culminating  In  the  Annual  National 
Encampment.  Veterans  from  all  levels  of  society  and  who 
had  served  at  all  levels  of  the  military  looked  forward  to 
these  reunions. 
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Theirs  was  not  a  nostalgic  return,  nor  was  it  solely  out 
of  patriotic  ferver.  Theirs  was  a  return  to  the  one  root  in 
time  and  place  that  many  of  them  had.  Out  of  conflict 
which  had  changed  so  much  emerged  a  tradition  that 
never  changed  -  the  annual  reunion,  the  survivors' 
homecoming. 

Many  of  these  associations  set  up  museums  of  their 
"relics,  artifacts  and  muniments"  of  the  Civil  War.  Nearly 
all  of  these  museums  died  with  the  veterans. 

The  War  Library  and  Museum  is  the  last  surviving  Civil 
War  Union  veterans'  museum,  true  to  its  Charter 
mandate  that  it  hold  its  priceless  and  cherished  treasures 
"in  perpetuity."  Significantly,  it  has  become  the  final 
repository  for  many  of  the  artifacts  originally  collected  by 
other  veterans'  museums. 

Our  Library  holds  numerous  publications  of  these  Civil 
War  associations.  We  have  on  display  an  extensive 
collection  of  the  medals  and  buttons  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

Many  are  the  visitors  to  The  War  Library  and  Museum 
who  come  away  enriched  with  a  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  own  family's  heritage  and 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 
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Roll  of  Commanderies 


Pennslyvania 

1865  - 

X6nnGSS66 

1865  - 

1866 

New  York 

1866  - 

Niains 

1866  - 

1956 

Massachusetts 

1868  - 

California 

1871  - 

Wisconsin 

1874  - 

Illinois 

1879  - 

District  of  Columbia 

1882  - 

Ohio 

1882  - 

Michigan 

1885  - 

1963 

Minnesota 

1885  - 

1970 

Oregon 

1885  - 

Missouri 

1885  - 

1940 

Nebraska 

1885  - 

Kansas 

1886  - 

1956 

Iowa 

1886  - 

Colorado 

1887  - 

1929 

Indiana 

1888  - 

Washington 

1891  - 

1978 

Vermont 

1891  - 

1966 

Maryland 

1904  - 

Connecticut 

1967  - 

Oregon 

1967  - 

Florida 

1973  - 

Texas 

1977  - 

The  War  Library  And  Museum  is  a  privately  endowed, 
educational  institution  which  continues  to  support  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  The  descendants  of 
the  original  members  have  maintained  the  founders'  ideak 
and  will  carry  on  in  their  memory.  The  preservation  of  the 
iliustrious  past  and  mementoes  of  these  honest  patriots, 
both  North  and  South,  is  our  bequest  to  future  generations. 
In  an  age  of  rapidly  changing  fashions,  the  War  Library  and 
Museum  is  dedicated  to  the  premise  that  man's  spirit  and 
ideals  must  be  maintained  by  frequent  reminders  of  the 
past. 


The  War  Library  and  Museum  is  a  non-profit, 
tax  exempt  institution.  Please  inquire  about 
subscriber  membership. 


Open  Monday  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  or  at  other 
times  by  appointment. 

Educational  groups  or  out-of-town  visitors  are  urged  to  call  for 
appointments. 


War  Library  and  Museum 

1805  Pine  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
(215)  735-8196 


Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery,  the  Loyal  Legion  Foundation  of 
New  York,  and  the  War  Library  and  Museum. 


Concept  and  Text  fcj)  Clariss  Ritter,  Russ  A.  Pritchard 
Designed  in  association  witti  Allied  Pol\/  Grafic  Seruices.  Inc. 
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HISTORIC  SITES  OF 

Old  Vhiladelphia 

A  Condensed  Guide 
For  a  Leisurely  Walk  Through  the 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE  Neighborhood 


Old  Walnut  Street  Prison 


PUBLISHED  BY 

PENN    MUTUAL   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE    SQUARE     •     PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Founded  1847 
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OLO  SWtOeS  CHURCH 
900  SOUTH 


I  IsiNG  THE  MAP  on  the  opposite  page  as  a 
\^  guide  we  have  planned  a  leisurely  walk- 
ing tour  of  the  Independence  Square  neighborhood. 
Each  place  of  interest  has  been  marked  on  the  map  with 
a  number  corresponding  to  the  numbers  listed  below, 
wherein  is  given  enough  factual  information  to  call  to 
mind  the  historical  significance  of  each  site. 

1 .  First  on  the  list  is  Independence  Square,  located  be- 
tween 5th  and  6th  Streets,  Chestnut  to  Walnut,  which  in 
Colonial  times  was  popularly  known  as  State  House  Yard. 
The  City  Fathers  specified  in  their  Deed  of  1769  that  this 
Square  was  "to  remain  a  publick  greene  and  walke  forever." 

Situated  in  the  Square  we  find  the  historic  State  House 
Row,  the  buildings  of  which  are  enumerated  below  as  2, 
3  and  4. 

2.  Independence  Hall,  originally  the  State  House  of 
Pennsylvania  (1732)  .  Here  may  be  viewed  the  Liberty  Bell 
and  the  Declaration  Chamber  where  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
In  1787  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  Independence  Hall. 
Open  daily  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  (free) . 

3.  Congress  Hall  is  directly  adjacent,  on  the  west  side 
of  Independence  Hall.  It  was  originally  built  for  the  County 
Hall  in  1789,  but  was  occupied  by  Federal  Congress  from 
1790  to  1800. 

4.  Old  City  Hall  (built  in  1789  for  use  as  the  City 
Hall)  is  the  building  to  the  east  of  Independence  Hall.  The 
first  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  convened  here 
1791-1800. 

5.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  (built  1789) 
is  the  only  private  building  in  Independence  Square  and  is 
located  directly  in  back  of  the  Old  City  Hall.  This  Society 
was  the  outgrowth  of  "The  Junto"  originated  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1727. 

6.  On  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  east  of  5th  Street 
is  an  old  columned  building  which  for  many  years  was  the 
U.  S.  Custom  House.  Built  in  1819,  it  was  originally  the 
home  of  the  Second  United  States  Bank. 

7.  Travelling  further  east  on  Chestnut  Street  we  come 
to  Carpenters'  Hall  at  320  Chestnut  Street  (built  1770) . 
This  Hall  was  originally  built  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Car- 
penters' Company,  a  guild  of  master  carpenters.  Here  in  1774 
the  First  Continental  Congress  met. 


8.  A  short  walk  to  the  south  on  3rd  Street  brings  one  to 
3rd  and  Dock  Streets,  where  stands  the  oldest  banking  build- 
ing in  America,  erected  in  1795  by  the  First  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  later  owned  and  occupied  by  Stephen 
Girard  from  1812  to  1831. 

9.  Return  to  Chestnut  Street  and  continue  east  to  2nd 
Street,  then  walk  north,  crossing  Market  Street.  On  the  west 
side  is  Christ  Church,  built  in  1727.  The  original  congrega- 
tion was  founded  in  1695.  To  name  but  a  few  of  the  historic 
personages  who  attended  Christ  Church  we  list  George 
and  Martha  Washington,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Robert  Morris  and  Lafayette.  Robert  Morris  is  buried  in  the 
Church  Yard. 

10.  The  home  of  Betsy  Ross  is  located  just  around  the 
corner  at  239  Arch  Street.  It  was  here  that  Betsy  Ross  is 
credited  with  having  made  the  first  American  Flag;  having 
been  commissioned  by  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris 
and  George  Ross. 

11.  On  the  S.  E.  corner  of  4th  and  Arch  Streets  is  the 
oldest  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Philadelphia  (built  1804)  . 

12.  Walking  further  west  on  Arch  Street  to  5th  is  the 
Christ  Church  Burial  Ground,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1730.  Here  from  the  Arch  Street  side  at  5th  Street  may 
be  seen  the  graves  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife, 
Deborah. 

13.  Resume  your  walk  to  6th  Street  and  turn  south,  to 
6th  and  Walnut  Streets.  On  the  N.  W.  corner  stands  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  home  of  the  "Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post."  The  land  on  which  this  building  stands  was 
originally  owned  by  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  William 
Penn,  where  he  established  the  Loganian  Library  in  1745. 

14.  On  the  S.  E.  corner  of  6th  and  Walnut  Streets  is  the 
Home  Office  of  the  PenK  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Old  Walnut  Street  Prison 
(1775-1838)  .  The  prison  extended  from  Walnut  Street  to 
Locust.  Segregated  from  the  criminals,  the  debtors  were 
imprisoned  in  a  separate  compartment  at  the  Locust  Street 
end,  where  now  stands  the  publishing  house  of  J.  B. 
LiPPiNCOTT  Company  at  227  S.  6th  Street.  The  Athenaeum 
OF  Philadelphia,  located  at  219  S.  6th  Street,  is  also  on  the 
old  prison  site. 


There  are  two  outstanding  items  of  interest  connected 
with  this  prison.  Our  great  patriot,  Robert  Morris,  "Finan- 
cier of  the  American  Revolution"  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  imprisoned  here  as  a  debtor  from 
1798  to  1801,  and  here  was  visited  by  President  Washington, 
who  took  dinner  with  him. 

Earlier  in  the  prison's  history,  1793,  the  first  air  voyage 
in  America  was  made  from  the  prison  yard  by  Jean  Pierre 
Blanchard. 

15.  Directly  across  the  street  and  diagonal  to  Independ- 
ence Square  is  Washington  Square,  which  takes  in  the  area 
from  6th  to  7th  and  from  Walnut  to  Locust  Streets.  In  1704 
this  Square  was  designated  as  a  Potter's  Field  and  later  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  many  victims 
of  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  were  buried  here. 

16.  To  the  west  of  the  Square  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  7th 
and  Walnut  Streets  is  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  savings  bank  in  America,  established  in  1816. 

17.  At  15  S.  7th  Street  (which  is  between  Market  and 
Chestnut  Streets)  is  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia History.  It  occupies  the  former  building  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  contains  a  splendid  museum  of  Phila- 
delphia history. 

18.  Coming  back  to  Walnut  Street,  further  west  at  9th 
Street,  may  be  seen  the  oldest  theatre  now  standing  in  the 
United  States,  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  built  in  1808. 

19.  Retracing  your  steps  back  to  8th  Street  and  turning 
south  to  No.  225  is  the  old  Morris  Mansion,  which  was  built 
in  1787.  Here  still  live  descendants  of  the  Morris  family. 

20.  Walking  still  further  south  on  8th  Street  to  Spruce 
Street  one  comes  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was 
founded  in  1751  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.  This  was  the  first  hospital  in  the 
United  States  and  was  built  "well  out  in  the  woods." 

21.  Across  from  the  hospital  on  Spruce  Street  between 
8th  and  9th  Streets,  almost  hidden  by  red  brick  walls,  is  the 
burial  ground  of  the  Congregation  Mikve  Israel,  the  land 
for  which  was  granted  to  Nathan  Levy  in  1738  by  John 
Penn.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  Rebecca  Gratz,  the  original 
upon  whom  Scott  based  the  character  Rebecca  in  his  book 
"Ivanhoe." 


22.  On  Pine  Street  at  4th  is  the  Old  Pine  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  (built  in  1768) ,  which  is  the  only  Presby- 
terian Church  preserved  from  the  Colonial  period. 

23.  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  located 
at  3rd  and  Pine  Streets.  Founded  in  1761,  it  was  governed  by 
the  vestry  of  Christ  Church.  Here  George  Washington  also 
had  a  pew. 

24.  Returning  to  Walnut  Street  and  walking  east  again, 
half  way  between  4th  and  3rd  Streets  on  the  south  side,  is  the 
entrance  to  Old  St.  Joseph's  Church,  now  completely  hid- 
den by  the  growth  of  a  city,  tucked  away  in  Willings  Alley. 
This  is  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in  Philadelphia. 
The  original  church  was  built  in  1733,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  several  times. 

25.  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  In- 
suring OF  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire  is  located  at  212  S. 
4th  Street.  Organized  in  1752,  it  is  the  oldest  Fire  Insurance 
Company  in  America.    (Its  fire  mark  is  the  hand-in-hand.) 

26.  A  few  doors  further  south  on  4th  Street  at  No.  240  is 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  for  insuring  houses  from 
loss  by  fire,  which  was  founded  in  1784.  Its  fire  mark  is  the 
green  tree. 

27.  As  a  side  excursion,  we  list  two  other  old  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  of  historical  fame.  As  the  congregation  of 
Old  St.  Joseph's  grew  it  was  found  necessary  to  purchase  land 
nearby  for  a  church  and  burial  ground,  and  in  1763  St. 
Mary's  Church  was  consecrated  at  244  S.  4th  Street,  where 
the  original  church  still  stands.  For  some  years  St.  Mary's 
was  attended  by  the  same  clergy  as  administered  to  St. 
Joseph's.  In  the  graveyard  located  to  the  rear  of  the  church 
may  be  found  the  tomb  of  Commodore  John  Barry  and 
other  famed  personages  of  that  day. 

28.  Holy  Trinity  Church,  founded  1789,  located  at 
6th  and  Spruce  Streets,  was  also  an  outgrowth  of  this  parish 
and  was  originally  attended  mostly  by  the  German  and 
French  Catholic  population  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  the 
body  of  Stephen  Girard  was  originally  interred  before  its 
removal  to  Girard  College. 

29.  Although  the  map  does  not  extend  far  enough  to  in- 
clude Old  Swede's  Church,  Gloria  Dei,  it  is  well  worth  your 
time  to  discover  for  yourself  the  oldest  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, built  in  1700.  It  is  located  at  Swanson  Street  near  Front 
and  Christian  Streets.  (Christian  Street  is  nine  blocks  south 
of  Market  Street.) 


One  amusing  incident  not  usually  mentioned' 
in  connection  with  the  flag  raising  is  told  by  one  who  as 
a  small  boy  attended  the  celebration  and  stood  beside 
his  father,  Capt.  George  P.  McLean,  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee.  Airing  the  flag  raising  the  boy 

managed  to  get  Mr.  Lincoln's  silk  hat  4n  his  head.  It  had 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  railing  close  to  the  boy 
while  the  flag  was  being  into  position.  The  boy 

may  be  observed  on  the  famous  drawing  of  the  by  Beale. 


/ 


Here  at  Independence  Hall  he  would  naturally 
think  of  what  the  fathers  did  there  and  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  their  efforts,       had  often  dwelt  upon  their 
widdom    and  a  little  over  a  year  hefore  this  inaugural 
visit,  at  Cooper  Institute,  in  l^ev  York,  he  had  interpreted 
to  the  intelligent  addience  the  bearing  of  the  declaration 
on  the  troublesome  question  of  slavery  with  which  the 
liation  was  then  confronted. 


Participants  in  the  ceremonies  which  recently  dedicated  this  marker  in  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  brief  visit  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  on  his  way  to  make  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  included  little  Miss  Mary  Joan  Alleman  (center)  who  unveiled  the  marker. 
Comrade  R  D.  Stambaugh,  Post  No.  2506,  chairman  of  the  program  and  Commander 
Austin  V.  Lau,  Post  No.  2506. 


Congressmen  to  Speak 

Other  speakers  include  Congress- 
man Royal  C.  ^^^son.  South  Da- 
kota- Congressman  B.  M.  Chiper- 
flew'  Illinois;  Congressman  George 
?'Dax?ow%f  Philadelphia;  George 
J.  Proesl,  State  commander  of  the 
Americai^  Legion,  Prof.  John 

Dennis  Mahoney,  of  West  Philaaex 
phia  High  school  for  Boys 

Lu  Lu  Temple  Legion  of  Honor 
will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  Lmco  n 
dtoner  at  7  P.  M   in  th^ 
spring  Garden  street  near  Broad.  Mr 
Jahncke  is  expected  to  address  the 
members  before  his  appearance  at 
the    union    League.  Congressman 
Johnson  also  is  expected  to  "doubh? 
un"  on  his  speaking  engagements 
Other    listed    speakers    are  Mayor 
Moore,  Congressman  Buckbee,  of  Il- 
linois; Congressman  Bachmann,  ol 
West  Virginia;    General   Amos  A. 
Fries,  chief  of  the  army  chemica: 
warfare  service,  and  former  Senatoi 
Rice  William  Means,  of  Colorado. 

Prominent  military  men  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  annual  military 
ball  of  the  Drexel  Institute  R-  O.  i- 
C.  this  evening  in  the  Penn  Athletic 
Club. 


WHEN  LINCULN  UAMt 
TO  PHILADELPHIA 

'as  Master  Politician,  President-elect.  Chief  Magistrate  and 
Martyr,  Father  Abraham  Is  Cherished  in  Memory 
by  Old  Residents. 


I  with  Lincoln.  Day   on  Tuesday,  the 
{«neniorles  or  many  men  in  Philadelphia 
jere  reverting  to  the  times  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  dominant  ngufe  In  the 
jjinaklnsr  of  the  nation's  destiny,  his  tall,  ; 
tgaunt  figure  and  his  strong,  sad,  kindly  \ 
[face,  was  seen  in  this  northejii  city's 
Streets,  and  the  people,  observing  him 
fflrst  as  the  practical  poUtlciQ.D,  beheld 
'him  last  as  the  statesman  with  the  1  alo 
;«f  martyrdom  upon  his  low-laid  laead. 
Lincoln  was  In  Philadelphia  many  times, 
'living,  and  one  time  deafj.   The  recol- 
lection of  Wm  lingers  still,  but  the  rever- 
ence has  grown  so  mlglatily  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  him  as  the  human  man, 
with  the  human  cares,  and  the  human 
ambitions  that  were   to  end  in  such 
superhuman  labors. 

In  these  days  the  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
the  trying  future  with  its  death  wound 
conrecrating  him  to  the  honoring,  awed 
admiration  of  time  and  the  ages,  was 
known  and  was  loved  under  the  sim- 
ple familiar  "Abe."  It  was  Abe  Lincoln, 
with  the  friends  of  his  conttintious  early 
Jawyer  days;  an(i  it  was  Abe  Lincoln 
■with  the  hundreds  of  ttoousands  to 
T-hom.  on  the  battlefield,  his  name  was 
«Lii  Inspiration  and  a  glory. 

When  Abe  Lincoln  lirst  came  to  Phila- 
delphia he  came  to  the  chief  city  cf  the 
State  that   claimed  in  later  years  the 
honor  of  being  the  early  boroe  of  the 
Lincoln  family.   Only  recently  fads  have 
come  to  light  which  make  it  seem  more 
than  likely  Lincoln  was  a  Peunsyl vanian 
bred  in  the  bone,  and  hio  foriiears  first 
caw  the  light  in  Berks  County,  where 
some  of  their  descendants  still,  reside. 
There  are  documents  on  file,  in  the  court- 
house there,  sho^ving  inferentially  what 
justice  and  probity  belonged  to  the  men 
of  the  Lincoln  line  before  the  greatest 
■  of  them  filled  the  world  }iM\  the  family 
'  name.   As  far  back  as  17M,  in  ^.ancaster 
:  County,  the  assessor's  list  carried  an  ac- 
'  count  of  a  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  paid 
tax  on  500  acres  of  land.   That  man  was 
•  Lincoln's  greatgrandfather,  and  Biblical 
,  eurnames  seem  to  have  followed  piously 

down  the  line, 
j  LINCOLN,  THE  MASTER  POIJTICIAN 
'     Abe  Lincoln  came  to  Philadelphia  for 
ithe  first  time  as  a  master  politician.  He 
was  in  life's  prime,  and  he  had  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  the  rival  of  Stephen 
A    Douglas,  who  had  defeated  him  In  a 
'race  for  the  United  States  S,enate,  when 
.'the  two  stumped  the  State  of  Illinois  in  ' 
'joint  debate-a  debate  which  is  still  a 
■»nonument  politically  grand  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  "Sucker  State."   It  was  on 
he  eventful  17th  day  of  June.  1856,  that 
he  Abe  Lincoln  of  those  strenuous  years 
.ed  the  'Illinois  delegation  at  the  con- 
■ention  of  the  newly    born  Republican 
^rly^'^hich  was  to  nominate  candidates 
jr  ti.e  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
lency.   With   the  passing  of   the  men 
>/ho  measured  in  national  affairs  to  the 
taiure  of  Clay,  Calhoun  and  We'jster, 
ne   slavery  question  had   grown  more 
and  more  acute.   The  old  Whig  party,  of 
which  Lincoln  had  been  a  member,  dying 
out  naturally  after  Henry  Clay  had  gone 
the  way  of  flesh,  left  the  field  clear  to 
a  triumphal  Democracy  grown  too  great 
end  soon  to  perish  of  its  VKiwer. 
;    The  nominations  made  at  that  early 
[Republican  convention  held  in' them  the 
'germ  of  the  country's  coming  history. 
Lincoln  showed  in  his  conduct  of  the 
idelegationa  from  Illinois  the  wonderful 
ilpresl^ht  which  characterized  him  in  the 


after  years  when  upon  him  fell  the 
heaviest  responsibilities  which  any  man 
has  been  called  upon  to  be^r  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  powerful  people.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, the  path-flnder,  with  his  immense 
popularity,  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, with  almost  an  easy  acclaim. 
Lincoln  was  opposed  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency by  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
on  the  first  ballot  he  received  the  votes 
of  110  delegates  as  against  259  cast  for 
his  rival.  He  instructed  his  supporters 
to  make  the  vote  for  Dayton  unanimous. 

Thus  the  ticket  that  fired  the  fre*^man's 
heart  with  hope  that  Fall  w-as  Fremont 
snd  Dayton.  James  Buchanan  won— a 
Blmple  matter  of  history  that  had  tre- 
mendous consequences.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  philosophy  of  American  history  that 
any  man  nominated  to  second  place  on 
a  defeated  ticket  in  the  national  cam- 
paign is  doomed  to  oblivion.  Lincoln's 
wisdom— thai  marvelous  prescience  of  his 
■which  seemed  to  stand  him  always  in 
thorough  stead— had  led  him  safely 
through  the  mazes  of  the  complication 
that  were  woven  so  incomprehensibly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia at  the  convention  of  the  months 
before. 

A  commonplace  detail  of  the  times 
vhen  Lincoln  came  to  town— one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Continental  Hotel:  He 
vied  to  drop  in  there  to  get  a  ghave. 
They  remember  him  still.  Very  quiet, 
very  grave;  he  said  but  little  as  he  drop- 
ped into  the  chair  of  corofoPt  and  let 
the  brush  pass  soapily  over  the  long, 
trouble-drawn  upper  lip,  seen  in  every 
portrait  and  empliaslzed  in  every  statue.. 
They  remember  him  as  history  remem- 
bers him,  as  the  man  who  seemed  to 
have  too  much  to  think  about  to  have 
very  much  to  say,  yet  as  one  who,  when 
occasion  came  for  word  or  smile,  found 
word  and  smile  for  lip  and  thoughtful 

Times  were  bitter  then;  men  s  pockets 
felt  responsive  to  the  passions  of  the 
eoul.  Philadelphia  paid  hardly  in  cash 
for  the  convention  that  spoke  for  free- 
'dom  for  the  blacks.  The  plank  In  the 
platform  denouncing  slavery  was  called 
by  Its  Northern  friends  the  Second 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Not  only 
did  it  deny  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
Btate  or  Territory,  but  it  averred  also 
that  the  Constitution  "conferred  upon 
Congress  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
States  for  their  government,  and  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  It  Is  both  the 


right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in 
the  States  and  Territories  those  twin  sis- 
ters of  barbarism,  slavery  and  polyg- 
amy." The  words  fired  the  Southern 
spirit,  and  it  has  been  noted  that  a  de- 
cline In  Philadelphia's  Southern  trade  be- 
gan soon  afterward.  It  may  have  been 
tbat  the  straining  of  relations  between  the 
North  and  the  South — the  countless  irri- 
tations that  meant  so  much  for  the  in- 
terruption of  buslnes.s— suffices  to  ac- 
count for  the  city's  loss  of  traffic,  as  it 
accounted  for  the  loss  felt  by  many  other 
districts  in  t,he  North.  But  Philadelphia 
bore  a  large  and  painful  brunt  of  the 
decline,  and  current  comment  found  the 
cause  in  the  ringing  words  that  were  to 
bear  such  bloody  fruit  thereafter. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  LINCOLN'S 
VISIT. 

Abe  Lincoln  came  to  Philadelphia  again 
on  February  22,  1861.  No  longer  seeking 
the  unlnfluential  Vice-Presidency,  no  lon- 
ger the  mere  politician  promising  great- 
ness, he  was  now  President-elect  on  his 
way  to  Washington  with  the  world  that 
he  had  known  and  loved  so  much  from 
boyhood  days  reeling  and  trembling  un- 
der the  wheels  of  his  triumphal  car. 
Poor  triumph,  indeed,  in  his  foreseeing 
eyes  when  he,  and  he  alone,  must  make 
that  world  anew.  The  Southland  was 
aflame,  and  through  the  North  such  fiery 
sparks  were  running  as  made  the  threats 
seem  real  that  said  Abe  Lincoln  should 
never  reach  Washington  alive.  Twice 
between  Albany  and  the  national  capital 
his  route  was  changed  by  the  friends 
who  guarded  liim.  He  had  no  fear,  but 
he  did  have  caution.  He  submitted  to 
the  changes  very  quietl\-.  After  the  brief 
stay  in  this  city,  it  had  originally  been 
intended  that  he  should  go  to  Baltimore; 
but  it  was  finally  decided  that  his  train 
should  take  the  way  of  Harrisburg.  and. 
in  the  end,  Abe  Lincoln  was  in  Washing- 
ton before  the  time  could  elapse  that 
was  needed  to  develop  the  ominous  men- 
aces into  real  danger. 

Several  times  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  especially  during  the 
second  Presidential  campaign,  Lincoln 
was  in  Philadelphia.  He  passed  through 
the  city  when  he  went  to  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield  to  make  the  speech  over  the 
Union  dead  that  was  so  touching  in  its 
phrasing  and  so  strong  In  its  appeal.  In 
1864  he  was  photographed  here,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  likenesses  of  him  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Union  League. 

The  last  time  when  Abe  IJncoln  came 
to  Philadelphia  was  when  Booth'.=i  bullet 
had  done  its  cruel  work.  Horror- 
stricken,  the  country  cried  for  vengeance, 
while  too  much  honor  could  not  be  paid 
the  dead  man  who.  living,  had  wrought 
so  well  in  the  nation's  time  of  need.  On 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  15,  1865, 
a  body  of  representative  Philadelphiana 
met  at  the  Union  League  to  take  action 
on  the  murder  of  the  President,  which 
had  occurred  the  day  before.  One  of  the 
prlnclnal  speakers  at  that  meeting  was 
Frederick  Fraley,  still  living,  still  vener- 
ated In  the  spirit  that  cherishes  men  for 
the  force  of  the  deeds  of  their  youth,  A 
Bel  t)f  1  taolutloiis  Was  ilrinvii  up  de- 
nouncing those  who  at  the  time  were 
thought  to  be  instigaters  of  the  crime 
and  words  of  splendid  praise  were  given 
the  departed  chief,  while  new  vows  of 
loyalty  were  made  that  pledged  all  pres- 
ent to  the  Union,  one  and  inseparalole. 

The  entire  city,  draped  in  black,  gave 
evidence  of  the  profound  and  sincere 
mourning  In  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
On  Sunday  serm-ons  were  preached  in 
every  pulpit,  and  the  pastors  besought 
the  congregations  to  repress  their  pas- 
sions and  use  the  wisdom  and  the  fore- 
sight that  made  Lincoln  the  man  that  he 
had  been.  The  President's  body  came 
here  and  rested  in  state  in  Independence 
Hall,  a  guard  of  honor  at  its  foot  and 
head.  Services  commensurate  in  dignit.v 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  were 
held.  Simon  Hassler,  who  passed  away 
but  ,a  few  days  ago,  rich  In  years  and 
honor  and  in  the  love  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, composed  the  dirge  music  for  the 
day,  and  cherished  until  he  died  the 
memory  of  this  distinction  which  had 
come  to  him. 

And  so  with  the  passing  years  Lincoln 
passed  again  and  again  before  this  city's 
eye  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  place  in 
the  minds  of  men,  laitil  death  made  holy 
the  life  that  had  been  so  good,  and  sent 
on  its  way  to  the  resting  place  in  Spring- 
field. III.,  the  tall,  worn  body  the  labors  of 
a  giant  had  not  sufficed  to  slay. 
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A.  model  of  Oliver  Evans'  mill,  a  feature  of  the  current 
"Philadelphia  Firsts"  exhibition  at  the  Atwater  Kent  Mu- 
seum, attracts  the  interest  of  4-B  students  from  Creighton 
Public  School,  Tabor  Road  and  Foulkrod  Street.  In  1804, 
Evans,  a  pioneer  in  steam-power  invention  and  an  early  foe 
of  slavery,  constructed  a  mill  for  making  plaster  at  9th  and 
Market  Streets  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Gimbel 
Brothers.  In  this  mill,  Evans  operated  the  first  high-pressure 
steam  engine  used  in  America  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  maximum  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  was  150  bushels  of 
plaster.  The  working  model  of  the  mill,  shown  above,  was 
made  by  Messrs.  GreviUe  Bathe  and  Richard  Williams. 


Evans'  mill  is  one  of  many  "firsts"  connected  with  Phila- 
delphia. These  "firsts"  are  indicative  of  Philadelphia's  tra- 
ditional role  in  the  development  of  science,  art,  and  industry 
as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  American  life.  The  Atwater  Kent 
Museum  recalls  many  of  these  innovations  in  an  exhibition 
entitled  "Philadelphia  Firsts,"  occupying  the  entire  third 
floor  of  the  museum  building.  The  story  of  Philadelphia's 
initiative  and  pioneering  spirit  is  narrated  by  means  of  more 
than  200  prints,  paintings,  photographs,  and  historical  items, 
chosen  from  the  Museum's  collections.  This  exhibition  will 
continue  for  several  months.  Schools  are  invited  to  sched- 
ule guided  tours.  Phone:  WAInut  2-3031. 


ATWATER  KENT  MUSEUM  BULLETIN' 


Founded  in  1751,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  8th  and 
Pine  Streets,  was  the  first  independent  hospital  in  Amer- 
ica.  Today,  it  is  a  nationally  famous  medical  center. 


In  the  charter  drafted  at  Penn's  "Slate  Roof  House", 
religious  freedom  as  a  constitutional  right  was  born. 
This  house  stood  on  2nd  Street  near  Walnut  until  1868. 
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From  1838  until  1842,  the  first  quarters  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  were  located  in  the  Naval  Home, 
still  standing  on  Gray's  Ferry  Road  at  24th  Street. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  PHI. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  town  in  the  world  to  be 
planned.  William  Penn's  square  blocks  influenced  the  pat-  1 
tern  of  other  community  planning  in  America.  i 

First  U.  S.  air  flight  carrying  a  human  being  took  place  in 
1793  when  J.  P.  Blanchard,  a  French  aeronaut,  rose  in  a    .  ' 
balloon  from  the  jailyard  at  6th  and  Walnut  Streets. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by 
Franklin  in  1731,  was  the  first  public  library  in  America. 

First  steamboat  line  in  the  world  was  operated  by  John 
Fitch  in  1790  when  he  advertised  regular  sailings  from  Arch  : 
Street  Wharf  to  Trenton  and  Burlington  on  the  Delaware 
River.  ' 

The  first  American  Zoo  is  now  enjoying  its  75th  anni-  1 
versary.  ,         '  ,  | 

The  first  American  art  school,  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  was  founded  in  1805  and  is,  still  thriving. 

The  first'  scientific  society'  of  natural  history  in  America, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  formed  in  1812.  Its  ^ 
quarters  are  now  located  at  Logan  Square.      .  i 

The  first  American  stock  exchange  was  founded  at  the  . 
London  Coffee  House,  Front  and  Market  Strqets.  Here,  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  in  1790,  two  ; 
years  before  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

First  experiment  with  lightning,  proving  its  electrical  na- 
ture,  was  conducted  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1752.  This 
was  the  famous  kite  experiment. 

The  first  abolition  society,  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  ] 
Society,  was  formed  in  1775  to  oppose  slavery.  ■ 

First  American  society  for  rescue  and  first  aid,  known  as 

The  Humane  Society,  was  founded  in  1780.  The  Humane  = 

Society  joined  with  the  Philadelphia  Skating  Club,  the  first  | 

American  skating  organization  in  1861.  • 

The  first  person  to  raise  a  United  States  Flag  over  Inde-  ■ 

pendence  Hall  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  event  took  place  j 

on  February  22nd,  1861.  There  was  no  flag  mast  erected  j 
over  the  State  House  prior  to  that  time. 

First  American  fire-fighting  company,  the  Union,  was  | 
founded  at  the  suggestion  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1736. 

The  first  United  States  Mint,  established  in  1792,  stood  on  ; 
7th  Street  near  Arch.  It  was  the  first  property  to  be  acquired  ! 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Its  first  director,  David  Kitten- 
house,  was  the  first  American-born  astronomer.  i 

The  first  book  matches  were  invented  at  Philadelphia  by  , 
Joshua  Pusey  in  1892.  i 

The  first  world's  fair  in  America  was  The  Centennial  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  held  in  1876.  f 

World's  first  ocean  steamboat  voyage  was  completed  at  ; 
Philadelphia  by  the  "Phoenix",  built  by  John  Stevens,  in 
1809.  The  trip  from  Hoboken  required  13  days. 

The  nation's  first  portrait  photograph  was  made  at  710  ■ 
Chestnut  Street  in  1840.  This  daguerreotype  was  a  self- 
portrait  by  Robert  Cornelius. 
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First  flower  show  in  the  United  States  was  held  at  Masonic 
Hall,  Chestnut  Street  near  6th,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1829. 

In  1763,  two  English  surveyors,  Mason  and  Dixon,  erected 
the  first  American  astronomical  observatory,  using  this  city 
as  a  point  of  departure  in  setting  boundary  lines  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

First  American  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  known  in  Revo- 
lutionary War  days  as  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  a 
narrow  three-story  building  on  the  east  side  of  6th  Street, 
south  of  Market. 

First  meetings  of  Congress  were  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall, 
332  Chestnut  Street.  The  meetings  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress  were  held  here  in  1774. 

First  medical  school  in  America  was  established  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1765. 

The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  is  the  first  savings 
bank  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1816. 

The  first  American  Marine  Corps  was  founded  at  Tun 
Tavern,  on  Water  Street,  in  1775.  The  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  created  on  April  27th,  1798  at  Congress  Hall.  The 
nation's  first  Navy  Yard  was  established  on  the  Delaware  at 
the  foot  of  Federal  Street. 

The  first  American  fire  insurance  company,  The  Philadel- 
phia Contributionship,  was  formed  in  1752.  The  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  became  the  first  organization  to 
underwrite  marine  insurance  in  1792. 

David  and  Benjamin  Rittenhouse  made  America's  first  as- 
tronomical and  scientific  instruments.  Their  father,  who 
lived  on  the  Wissahickon,  was  the  first  paper  maker  in 
America. 

The  frst  American  cook  book,  "Directions  for  Cookery", 
was  written  by  a  Miss  Leslie  who  lived  at  412  Spruce  Street. 

The  first  free  medical  dispensary  in  America,  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensary,  was  founded  in  1786  by  prominent 
medical  doctors. 

First  national  meridian.  Based  on  astronomical  observa- 
tions by  David  Rittenhouse,  Independence  Hall  was  the 
national  meridian  and  appeared  on  maps  as  such  until  long 
after  the  national  government  was  in  operation. 

First  social  service  program.  The  Friends'  Alms  House 
■  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  caring  for  needy  persons.  In- 
stead of  building  work-houses,  as  in  England,  the  Quakers 
established  small  cottages  and  apartments  in  order  to  keep 
families  together  in  periods  of  economic  distress. 

U.S.A.  first  named.  The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  named  the  new  nation  as  the  United  States  of 
America  although  other  names  were  considered. 

First  commercial  treaty  with  England  ratified.  At  Congress 
Hall,  the  celebrated  "Jay  Treaty"  obtained  evacuation  of 
Northwest  Territory  forts  by  the  British  and  opened  the  door 
for  mid-west  settlements. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  American 
university,  assuming  this  status  in  1779,  one  year  before 
Harvard. 


Attvater  Kent  Museum  Buildiug  In  1S40 
When  It  Was  Hall  Of  The  Franhlin  Institute 


T be  Atiuater  Kent  Museum  building  was  erected  in  1826  as 
the  quarters  of  The  Franklin  Institute.  For  more  than  a  century, 
as  the  hall  of  The  Franklin  Institute,  this  building  was  a  center 
of  applied  science  and  technical  education  in  America.  As 
such,  the  building  is  a  Philadelphia  landffiark  and  the  home 
of  many  "firsts" ,  including  these: 

First  high  school  in  the  United  States;  the  nucleus  of  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

First  weather  bureau  in  the  United  States. 

First  demonstration  of  motion  pictures  before  a  scientific  so- 
ciety. 

First  meeting  of  the  American  Geologists  Association  which 
later  became  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

First  public  demonstration  of  transcontinental  telephone. 

First  public  demonstration  of  Eastman  Kodak's  colored  mo- 
tion pictures. 

First  successful  photographs  of  lightning  exhibited,  demon- 
strating that  it  travels  in  a  curved  rather  than  angular  path. 


\ 


REPUCA  OF  AMERICA'S 
FIRST  CHARTERER  RANK 

Students  of  Southeast  Catholic 
High  School  at  the  Bank  of  North 
America  Room  in  the  Museum. 
Original  furniture  and  hanking  ma- 
terial from  Americas  first  chartered 
bank  are  featured  in  this  full-scale 
exhibit,  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of 
completely  detailed  data.  The  bank, 
founded  in  1781  by  Robert  Morris, 
was  authorized  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  combat  financial  attri- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
material  in  the  Banking  Room  is  -pre- 
sented through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Banking 
and  Trusts,  whose  president,  Mr. 
Wm.  Fulton  Kurtz,  dedicated  the 
room  in  1940. 


The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Carson,  Southeast 
Catholic  High  School,  Seventh  and  Christian  Streets. 

The  Director, 
Atwater  Kent  Museum 

Dear  Sir:  l       c  a 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  you  and  all  the  members  ot  your  statt 
for  the  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  our  students  were  received  at  the  Museum 

yesterday.  ....  r 

I  feel  sure  that  the  pleasure  which  our  boys  received  from  their  visit  to  your  tine 
institution  was  enhanced  considerably  by  the  kindness  of  your  guards,  who  were  always 
most  willing  to  answer  questions  about  the  many  exhibits. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  helping  to  preserve  so  carefully  these  tangible  evi- 
dences of  the  glorious  heritage  which  belongs  to  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Rev.)  Robert  E.  Carson,  O.  Praem. 

Head,  Department  of  Social  Studies 
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LOCUL  fiEUTIVES  Of  THE 
MM  PRESIOENT 


Twa  regrets  are  expressed  by 
Richard  G.  Lincoln,  2  20  North  Ninth 
street,  as  the  birtliday  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Liiicohi  brings  to  his 
mind  rhe  fact  that  he  is  a  third 
cousin  of  the  martyr  president. 
Kirst  he  is  sorry  that  as  a  boy 
he  Jailed  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  his 
other  regret  is  that  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  meet 
his  distant  relative. 

•  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  aid  of  family 
historians,  has  established  beyond  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  he  is  a  relative 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  president 
'of  the  United  States.  For  many  years 


RICHARD  G.  LINCOLN. 

he  was  owner  of  the  old  Lincoln 
homstead,  a  mile  south  of  Lorane 
station  in  Exeter  township.  Friends 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  urged  him  to  keep 
it  always  in  the  Lincoln  family,  but 
this  he  found  to  be  impossible  and 
the  farm  was  sold  about  14  years 
ago.    Little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
it  was  again  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale 
and  Reading's  distant    relative  of 
""resident  Lincoln  is  unable  to  say 
is  the  present  owner, 
wish    1   could    have   kept  the 
'    he  ,  detlared,    "but    with  a 
,on  the  land  It  was  impossible 
»9iged  tj)  sell."  ^  :  ,  ,     ;    ..  * 


HOUSE  BEAKS  DATE  OF  1735. 

Richard  G.  Lincoln  was  not  born 
at  the  old  Lincoln  homestead  built 
by  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  home  of  the 
former  was  also  in  Exeter  township, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Lorane. 

While  making  an  additioji  to  the 
old  homestead  many  years  ago  the 
end  of  one  of  the  I'afters  was  ex- 
posed and  the  date  1  735  was  dis- 
covered. This,  it  Is  believed,  was 
the  year  in  which  the  house  was 
erected. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  his  fam- 
ily, Richard  G.  Lincoln  learned  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Revolutionary 
times,  in  Berks  had  four  sons  and 
five  daughters.  One  of  his  sons, 
Mordecal,  a  name  used  frequently 
in  the  Lincoln  family,  had 
among  other  children,  a  son  named 
Thomas,  and  the  latter  a  son,  John, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  present 
day  survivors  of  the  Lincoln  family 
in  Reading.  There  are  three  in 
Reading,  Richard  G.  Lincoln  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Martha  Fpcht  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ruth. 

"I  have  always  regretted,"  says  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "that  1  never  made  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  Abraham  Lincoln.  That 
regret  is  never  so  great  as  at  the 
time  when  the  nation  celebrates  his 
birthday. 

BOY  IN  CIVIL  WAR  DAYS. 

"I  have  always  been  sorry,  too," 
hf  added,  "that  I  did  not  enlist  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  But  1  was  a 
mere  boy  at  that  time.  Two  of  my 
brothers  weie  in  the  service,  but 
nev,er  .saw  any  fighting.  First  they 
were  sent  to  Scranton  and  later  to 
Harrisburg,  and  while  there  the  war 
came  to  a  close.  They  hoped  that 
while  in  service  they  might  some 
day  meet  the  president,  but  they, 
too,  failed  to  realize  their  ambitions. 
No  member  of  my  family  ever  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

LIVING  IN  RETIRE^IENT. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  now  living  retired 
a:  his  home,  220  North  Ninth  street. 
He  has  not  been  working  for  about 
five  years.  For  13  years  he  con- 
ducted the  Red  Lion  Hotel  at 
Baumstown.  his  first  business  ven- 
ture alter  leaving  the  public  schools 
of  Exeter  township  and  Buttertown. 
After  quitting  the  hotel  business  he 
went  to  Blrdsboro,  where  he  worked 
for  several  years  as  a  clerk  in  a 
company  store.  In  1886  he  canle  to 
Reading  and  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  at  the  Reading  Railway 
freight  station  for  seven  years,  after 
which  he  entered  tb&  employ  of 
Reuben  Hoffa  and  had  charge  of  his 
lurnber  yard  for  2  2  years.  ^ 
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'ne  of  the  featured  permanent  exhibitions  in  the  Atwater 
Kent  Museum  is  The  Bank  of  North  America  Room.  This 
full-sized  interior  represents  quarters  occupied  by  the  first 
chartered  bank  in  the  New  World  which  was  founded  in 
1781,  a  few  months  after  Robert  Morris,  famed  Revolution- 
ary War  financier,  received  approval  from  Congress  for  a 
nationally  chartered  banking  institution.  The  bank,  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street  a  short  distance  west  of 
3rd  Street,  stabilized  the  post-war  economy. 

Dedicated  in  1940  by  William  Fulton  Kurtz,  president  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and 


Granting  Annuities,  this  I'oom  recalls  Philadelphia's  tradi- 
tional leadership  in  commerce  and  finance. 

The  visitor  sees  "The  Bank  of  North  America"  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  early  bank  patron,  standing  at  the  counter. 
The  paint  on  the  walls  is  a  "Colonial  green,"  based  upon  an 
original  invoice  rendered  by  a  house  painter.  Even  the  panes 
of  hand-made  glass  in  the  garden  window  are  the  same  sizes 
as  the  original  panes. 

The  successor,  by  merger,  of  America's  first  chartered 
bank,  The  Pennsylvania  Company  preserved  many  of  the 
original  heirlooms  that  compose  the  realism  of  this  interior. 


I 

I 
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-Albove  is  a  view  of  Philadelphia  as  it  looked  in  1702,  ac- 
cording to  the  annals  and  descriptions  of  that  early  day. 
Made  in  the  19th  Century,  this  bird's-eye  panoramic  view 
looks  to  the  west,  with  the  Delaware  River  in  the  immediate 
foreground;  it  shows  Penn's  "green  countrie  towne"  twenty 
years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  founder. 

The  drawbridge  at  the  left  foreground  was  built  over 
Dock  Creek  (now  Dock  Street)  with  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn 


PHILADELPHIA 

standing  adjacent.  Dock  Creek  was  reputedly  connected 
with  a  large  pond  which  harbored  a  hunter's  paradise  of 
ducks  and  geese  somewhat  to  the  west  of  what  is  now  4th 
and  Market  Streets.  In  addition,  many  brooks  and  streams, 
including  several  "mineral  waters,"  are  reported  to  have 
ranged  through  the  site  of  early  Philadelphia. 

Another  early  landmark,  shown  near  the  water-front  at 
right  of  center,  is  the  bridge  at  Arch  Street  which  was 
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THE     YEAR     17  02 

taken  down  in  172  L  In  fact,  this  street  was  then  known 
as  Mulberry  Street  but  the  bridge,  or  "Arch,"  imparted  a 
new  common  usage;  hence  the  origin  of  "Arch  Street." 

In  this  early  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  wilderness 
crowded  in  from  all  sides;  beyond  4th  and  Market  Streets, 
were  the  woods.  Wild  pigeons  "were  like  clouds."  Wild 
turkeys  weighing  46  pounds  were  caught.  Indians  fre- 
quently visited  the  small  brick-built  town.  Merchants  and 


their  families  lived  on  the  upper  floors  of  waterfront  busi- 
ness places.  Indeed,  Penn's  original  Philadelphia,  as  laid  out 
by  him,  contained  only  1200  acres  and  was  only  nine 
streets  wide. 

Yet  the  population  and  the  number  of  homes  were  in- 
creasing as  the  size  of  the  city  grew.  Before  the  end  of 
that  century,  Philadelphia  was  destined  to  be  the  second 
largest  English-speaking  city  in  the  world! 


u  NDER  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel,  and  Edwin 
R.  Cox,  Director  of  Wharves,  Docks  and 
Ferries,  the  activities  of  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia were  vital  in  the  achievement  of  America's 
smashing  victories  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
After  our  entrance  into  the  war,  Philadelphia 
was  able  to  help  the  drive  to  victory  with  a 
fully  equipped  and  operating  system  of  huge 
wharfage  facilities  which  linked  the  rail  sys- 
tems of  the  nation  with  the  seven  seas. 

This  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
is  the  latest  chapter  of  the  dramatic  story  of 
Philadelphia's  port  in  the  growth  of  America. 
In  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum,  an  entire  section 
has  been  devoted  to  the  maritime  development 
of  Philadelphia,  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Dutch  and  Swedish  navigators  to  the  modern 
harbor  facilities  which  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
maintains  today. 
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